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PROPOSED MAINE SUMMER SHOOTING. 


= present open season for deer, caribou and moose in 

the State of Maine is from October first to January 
first. There has becn presented to the Maine Legislature a 
petition to so amend the law as to make the open season for 
killing this game begin July first, thus extending the time 
by the addition of three months. 

It is needless to say that this change is not wanted by the 
sportsmen of the State, but by the hote)] and steamboat men 
and the guides. It is alleged in the petition that the time is 
now so short as to seriously ‘‘discourage” and ‘‘inconveni- 
ence” visiting sportsmen, who, provided the discourage- 
ments and inconveniences are not removed, will be obliged 
to seek other fields of slaughter and renown. It is further 
alleged that with this change no special harm can come 
to the deer. This is beautiful logic; a summer shooting 
season is wanted so that visiting sportsmen may shoot 
more deer, and yet the decr are not to suffer therefrom. It 
is the reasoning of greedy men, who have regard for nothing 
save stuffing their own pockets with the proceeds of un- 
timely game slaughter. They know very well—no one else 
better—that deer shooting in June and July means death to 
the mother doe and death by lingering starvation for the 
fawns. This is not the kind of shooting that respectable 
sportsmen ask for; it is not the kind they would tolerate; 
it is sought and defended only by the class of greenhorns 
and butchers who like to fire into a deer in the water while 
their ‘‘guide” holds the victim for them—and by these same 
guides, who have an eye for the almighty dollar and nothing 
else. 

Maine has a rich store of wealth in her native game sup- 
ply. Her recent wise and provident action in securing bet- 
ter care of this resource by the appointment of game war- 
dens, and the way in which these officers have set about 
their task, have been among the encouraging signs of the 
times. The State has made a good beginning. It only re- 
mains for her to pursue the same course, without regard to 
the selfish and improvident demands of summer shooting 
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| RELIEF FOR THE Fow1t.—The seizure and destruction of 
two of the big swivel guns, which have long been known 
to be in use at Spesutia Island, will be a severe blow to the 
poachers. The capture and fine of two of the ringleaders 
of the gang will not be without effect in intimidating the 
outlaws, but that is a small matter compared with the tak- 
ing of the guns. These murderous weapons are not easily 
obtained, and it will require time and money to replace 
them. Unfortunately, only a portion of the armament 
appears to have been secured, but so far as it went, the 
raid on the outlaws is a most encouraging sign of the 
interest taken in their rights by the owners of ducking 
shores in Maryland. A constant system of espionage 
and harassing of these and other lawless individuals in the 
winter feeding grounds of our fowl could not fail to work 
great good to the shooting all along the coast. Nothing is 
more destructive of fowl] shooting than the use of lights and 
these big guns, and we hope that the day is not far distant 
when an advanced public sentiment will prevent the use of 
such engines in any waters in the Jand. The authorities, 
or, better still, the sportsmen of some of the Southern States, 
should look also after the duck traps which are being used 
in some Southern waters. These traps should be destroyed, 
and the owners, whether white or black, should be promptly 


clapped in jail. ee en? 


Bie Game.—The average American understands the 
value of advertising; he scruples at nothing that will bring 
his scheme and his goods before the public. In a recent 
police parade in this city the ranks of bluc-coated officers 
marched bravely through the streets to the music of the 
band, and close upon the rear of the last column followed a 
wagon setting forth the charms of a cat show in a dime 
museum. This shrewd genius successfully used the police 
force of a great city toadvertise hiscats. When Dr. Carver 
went abroad, his manager’s first step was to have the marks- 
man exhibit his skill in the presence of the Prince of Wales, 
using that dignitary in exactly the same manner that the cat 
showman used the police. And now the Associated Press 
dispatches from abroad state: ‘‘The London Army and 
Navy Gazette says: ‘We understand that the Prince of Wales, 
at the urgent request of the Princess of Wales, is bestirring 
himself to put down the cruel sport of pigeon shooting. 
The ladies have formed a ring, and intend boycotting 
Hurlingham until the Gun Club discards the pretty dove and 
adopts the terra-cotta pigeon, a new invention which is 
being brought out under the patronage of the Prince of 
Wales, and can be seen at work at the Ranelagh Club 
grounds.” There is no cat in that meal-bag, only a clay 


pigeon. 


Such a law as that proposed would be pernicious in the 
extreme. We cannot believe that it will be enacted by the 
Legislature. It would be a step backward, a sacrifice of 
the public good to the grasping greed of a few selfish men. 

The proposition of these Maine petitioners is a very fair 
illustration of the unscrupulous, every-man-for-himself 
spirit that to a lamentable degree inspires the game legisla- 
tion of this country. There is hardly a game law on the 
statute books to-day that has not been put there after a des- 
perate conflict with such selfish and improvident clamorers 
for present gain; or else contains on its face some special 
clause or exception in favor of this clas:, and in total dis- 
regard of the rights and interests of the community at large. 

This condition of affairs will continue just so long as the 
sportsmen of a State are content to leave game legislation 
in the hands of any and every man who cares to tinker at it 
for his own private ends. There ought to be in every State 
in this Union a live society of sporismen, representing the 
whole State, and working together to secure a law framed 
for the common good. 



































ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


I es his very entertaining paper to-day Lieut. Schwatka il- 
lustrates the point, made by a correspondent of this jour- 
nal last June, that the Arctic exploration of the future 
must be conducted on different principles from that which 
has proved so disastrous in the past. The successful Arc- 
tic explorer must be, first, a successful sportsman, able to 
avail himself of the game resources of the country. Lieut. 
Schwatka’s experience demonstrated very clearly and con- 
clusively the practicability of living onthe country. He 
and the members of his party used their rifles, and with 
them secured a constant supply of food. They have estab- 
lished a precedent, some modification of which must be 
adopted hy future Arctic explorers, if they are to do any 
more than add new names to the long and melancholy list 
of those who have perished in the futile Arctic search. 

The situation of a trained hunter in such a country, 
adapting himself to the habits of life of the native dwellers 
there, self-reliant and capable of winning a subsistence by his 
skill with the rifle, is in decided contrast to that of the 
shipwrecked seaman wholly ignorant of the ways of game 
and inexpert and incapable in its capture. We commend 
the account of Lieut. Schwatka’s hunting in the North to 
the consideration of future Arctic explorers. 


a Sean 


THE TARIFF ON FIRE-ARMS. 


sings present import duty on shotguns is thirty-five per 

cent. ad valorem. The Tariff Commission recom. 
mended an ad valorem duty of twenty-five per cent., and 
the Senate last Monday agreed to retain the present rate of 
thirty-five per cent. ad valorem, with ten per cent. on bar- 
rels in the rough. But the Tariff Bill now before the House 
of Representatives provides that the tax on fire-arms shall 
be as follows: ‘‘All sporting breech-loading shotguns, with 
plain or twist barrels, of iron or steel, five dollars each; with 
laminated iron and steel or stub twist barrels, fifteen dollars 
each; with Damascus or other fancy barrels, twenty-five 
dollars each; all other shotguns, and all other fire-arms not 
provided for in this act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem.” 

The increase of duty here called for on the cheapest grade 
of imported guns would be 900 per cent. With this we 
have no fault tofind; if Congress could put an absolutely 
prohibitory tax on such guns it would admirably serve the 
interests of society. Itis also patent that were the tariff 
amended according to the provisions of this bill, the price 
of expensive guns would be lessened just in proportion as 
the uniform duty of twenty-five dollars is less than the thirty- 
five per cent. on their cost in the foreign market. It is with 
neither of these extremes, however, that we are especially 
concerned, but rather with the arms of moderate price, the 
guns most in demand by the classof men who constitute 
the majority of sportsmen. 

The proposed duty would materially increase the cost of 
such guns, and the burden of the tax would fall upon those 
who are least fitted to bear it. In fact, if this bill is put 
through, so great will be the discrimination against this 
grade of arms, that the imported goods specified will be 
driven out of the market, and the manufacture will be vir- 
tually in control of American makers. No such protection 
as that contemplated by this bill is necessary. There is 
ample profit in the manufacture of shotguns in this country 
with the foreign competition as it is at present. We can 
conceive of no good to result from the cutting off of that 
healthful competition. 


On TuEsDAY Last a hearing was given by the Committee 
on Agriculture of the Massachusetts State Legislature to 
those who advocate the offering of a bounty for the de- 
struction of English sparrows. No friends of the sparrow 
appeared, to raise a voice in his defense, while, on the other 
hand, a considerable mass of testimony was given against 
the bird. It was stated that the species is causing great and 
increasing damage to the crops, and that it is particularly 
destructive to apples, nearly one-half of last year’s 
promised yield having been destroyed by it. It does 
not destroy insects injurious to vegetation, while 
it drives away our native insectivorous birds, which would, 
if left to themselves, do good service in this way. Ifthe bird 
should ever become numerous in the West, it would doa 
vast amount of damage to the crops of grain. From all 
points of view, therefore, it is to be condemned. These 
arguments, with all of which the readers of Forest anp 
STREAM are familiar, are advanced to induce the Legislature 
to take steps to abate what has become both in our large 
cities and our lesser towns a real nuisance. 








THe YELLOWSTONE Parx.—We print in another col- 
umn a very few of the numerous remarks, editorial and 
personal, which have been called out by the recent fight 
on the Yellowstone Park grab. The only hope of the engi- 
neers of this project was tu have railroaded it through with 
such silence and celerity that the grant would have been 
confirmed to them before the matter could have been 
subjected to any scrutiny by the people or their repre- 
sentatives, and this they did not quite succeed in doing. 
As soon as the trueimport of the job was understood by 
the people, there was but one sentiment expressed in re- 
gard to the matter, and the general condemnation which it 
received quite frightened the projectors of the scheme from 
their original position. The whole matter may safely be 
left in such good hands as those of Senator Vest and Sec- 


retary Teller. 
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HUNTING WITHOUT A GUN—IL. 

1 = your gun hang on its own hooks; and-go you to the 

wooded hill, from behind which you first saw the sun 
rise, over whose length and breadth you have hunted every 
fall and winter since you began to carry agun. You know 
every ridge and hollow so well that if you were led to any 
part of it blindfolded you could tell where you were after you 
had looked about a minute. Let yourself drift about in these 
familiar woods some autumn day in search of nothing, and 
the chances are that you will find many things you never saw 
before. 

You are not hurried. There is time for your nostrils to 
drink all the subtle odors of the woods, the mingled perfumes 
of flowers, fruitage and decay. You hear the voices in 
voices, the sounds beyond the environment of silence, out- 
side sounds of civilization and husbandry piercing but not 
breaking the stillness of the woods. From the moss and 
mold at your feet to the frayed horizon that closely encom- 
passes you, there 1s enough to keep your eyes busy for a day 
and then leave a world unexplored. 

I have known fox-hunters, who year after year have 
ranged all the woods for ten miles about them, and who 
never yet saw the biggest woodpecker that lives in them, the 
pileated. They have heard him calling them more than once 
to come and see what a brave woodchopper he is, how he can 
make the chips fly and the woods echo to his strokes. But 
they had come hunting foxes, not woodpeckers, and had no 
time to turn out of their way to visit him, and he was too 
great a personage in woodpecker circles to come to them. 
If they desire his acquaintance, they must come to where he 
is doing business. Then he will show them his work. What a 
barkpeeler he is. Wilson says that he has ‘‘seen him separate 
the greatest part of the bark from a large dead pine for 
twenty or thirty feet, in less than a quarter of an hour.” 
With hammer and chisel in one, he can cover the roots of a 
tree with its iron slivers and cut a doorway to his home 
almost large enough fora ’coon’s passage. He will show 
them his aerial paces as he hops from tree to tree, exhibit- 
ing then the white feathers of his wings, and his crest 
has not faded a whit since Hiawatha first dyed it. Though 
seldom seen he doesnot desert us, with the golden-winged 
and red-headed, but stays all the year round, and by the few 
country folks who see him iscalled woodcock, a name which 
fits him better than it does the borer of bogs, who by ancient 
usage bears it. 

I wonder how many times in my hunting with a gun J 
had crushed the waiking fern with my knees, and torn it up 
with my nails, as I scaled the ledge before 1 ever saw it. 
There are not a score of people of my acquaintance—hunters 
and woods-haunters of all sorts—who know that it grows 
here at all, far less that it is almost common. Having got 
the secret of its hiding, one finds it on almost every north- 
ward and westward-facing ledge from the rocky shores of 
Champlain to the backbone of Vermont, not everywhere, 
but here and there a patch of it, looping its small fronds 
along a shelf of the ancient mossy walls. 

I am ashamed when I remember that I waited till I was 
a big boy for.a lady to come all the way from Pennsylvania 
to show me the arbutus, growing almost as common as 
wintergreen and prince’s pine on our rocky hills. How 
dull my senses were never to have caught the fragrant trail 
of its blossoms in the May woods, and to have followed it 
up till I found them blushing among their own rusty leaves 
and the last year’s dead ones of their tall neighbors. Every 
one who cares for it knows where it grows now, and people 
come in troops to rob the woods of it for the decoration of 
churches at Easter. They might better leave it in these first 
temples. In the choppings, where the thin soil is bereft ‘of 
the shade of the trees, I find its leaves withering as if 
scorched by fire, but like a girdled apple tree, every sprig 
is full of blossom, it dies with its crown on. 

Till the coming of the fair Pennsylvanian, it had blos- 
somed for me only in books, and grew as far off as the 
Victoria regia. As for finding it here, Ishould sooner have 
thought of hunting for seals in the lake, for there had been 
two or three of them killed in its waters or on its ice. 

Though I hardly expect to find a seal or a Victoria regia 
within the limits of our State, there is no telling what 
fortune there is in store for me. If one stays beneath the 
star he was born under, watching and waiting, it may, at 
last, prove a lucky one. R. E. R. 





GENERAL GRANT Deciines.—There has been a strong 
feeling among certain of the directors of the National Rifle 
Association that some strength would be gained for the 
organization by the use of Gen. Grant’s name as president. 
The proffer of the position was made him but promptly 
declined. The nominating committee are now casting 
about for another available candidate. 


Swiver. Guns —A correspondent tells us that one mem- 
ber of the Committee on Game Laws, at Albany,is a professed 
advocate of the use of the swivel gun for duck shooting on 
the Hudson River. This is one very good reason why the 
Albany game law bills should be closely watched. 





Sprinc SHootme.—The advocates of the abolition of 
spring shooting are increasing in number and influence. 
The matter is one well worthy of agitation. We should 
like to hear from those who can add anything to the discus- 
sion of the subject. 
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NIMROD IN THE NORTH. 


BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 








11Il.—The Rifle and the Reindeer—Part One. 


O* all the animals with which my party came in contact 
on my Arctic expedition, there are none with which I 
can claim such a close personal acquaintance as the Arctic 
deer. 
of 1879—that is from the time we had landed among the 
Esquimaux, my own party and hired hunters had killed be- 
tween three and four hundred. On the sledge trip we 


secured five hundred and twenty-two, and after our return 
to Hudson’s Bay, many animals were added to this already 
enormous score. 
of our subsistence (including the month’s supply of civilized 
food taken along) was derived from the reindeer, whose 
habits were taken advantage of as much as 
lowing them to the north in the spring, an 


On the sledge trip, probably three-fourths 


ssible by fol- 
1 keeping them 
with us on their southward migration as we returned on the 


same course during the autumn months and winter. 


Shortly after arrival in North Hudson’s Bay, in the early 
part of August, 1878, Colonel Gilder became our pioneer in 
inland hunting and camping. The lonesomeness of the 


place after the Esquimaux had left the vicinity of our camp 


upon their annual autumn reindeer hunts, and a desire to 


kill some of the many reindeer reported so thick north of 
our habitation, induced him to return in that direction with 
two young Innuit boys that had brought us some reindeer 
meat to sell, or rather trade, for powder, caps and balls. 
The little party started about noon on the 25th of August, 
and Colonel Gilder returned home late at night on Sept. 1, 
during a heavy storm of snow, very hungry and very tired. 
He had been living for the last three or four days on native 
diet—raw reindeer meat and wild berries—having inju- 
diciously shared his civilized provisions too generously with 
his native companions, hoping that they, in the true spirit 
of a Nimrod, would give him an early opportunity to kill 
his coveted reindeer, when he could return in triumph to 
Arctic Rome. 
generosity. 

a wild foot race, with every man for himself, in which the 
unpracticed Caucasian stood a poor chance in the contest 
over razor-edged rocks hidden beneath wet, spongy moss, 


But, alas for hopes based on Esquimaux 
A few scattered reindeer were seen, but it was 


and other equally severe impediments. 

The cold snap at the end of October commenced to bring 
in the scattered native hunters to erect their winter quarters 
of snow and ice houses, and our little camp so long nearly 
deserted, began to assume a very lively aspect. A summa- 
tion of the autumn’s hunting showed that between 400 and 
500 reindeer had been killed by all the natives that would 
make their quarters with us that winter, so that we felt re- 
lieved of all anxiety in regard to a winter's supply of the very 


best of all Arctic meat, anda plentiful supply of reindeer 


skins for winter clothing and bedding. And these latter were 


of the very best quality, for the reindeer skins secured in the 


month of October are superior to those taken later in the year, 


the hair being less liable to come out, and not so heavy as to 
1 After January the reindeer 
skins of this section of the country are worthless, owing to 


render the clothing impliable. 


the readiness with which the hair comes out; and are thrown 


away by the native hunter, they having no use for the skins 
whatever, except so far as they hold a useful amount of fur 
During this part of the winter they are fed to 


on them. 
the dogs, should the latter be hungry enough to want them, 


and probably one in five or ten thousand is tanned of its 
hair and made into their Xee-low-tiks or drams for singing 
This shedding from January 
on is, I think, from the summer coat, as the loss of that 
of the winter does not commence until spring and lasts 


and religious ceremonies. 


nearly through the summer. In short, I think the reindeer 
sheds twice annually, the lengths of both periods being much 
longer than in the temperate regions, and almost overlap- 
ping each other. About the middle of August, when all 
the winter hair has shed, the short summer coat is in its 
prime, and from it is made all the native underclothing, or 
that which is worn with the hair toward the body. From 
the middle of September until the first or middle of Octo- 
ber, the skins are valuable for outside clothing (worn hair 
side out) and for bedding, and after this date they steadily 
deteriorate, but are still used to place beneath the bed until 
January, when the hair readily pulls out and they are no 
longer saved. At all times the skins of the does are prefer- 
able to those of the buck, and the late autumn fawn skins 
are very highly prized, as they make an exceedingly fine, 
soft suit of underclothing, especially for their children, to 
whom this people are fondly attached, and who always re- 
ceive the best at their disposal. 

When the white man has become entirely ‘‘at home” in 
this clothing and accustomed to life in the native igloos, or 
snowhouses, the matter of temperature alone, however low 
it may be, becomes of inferior importance. The igloo or 
snow-hut has been told of so often by previous Arctic travel 
ers that it would be a superfluous burden on your time to 
describe it here. The utility of the 7g/co and reindeer cloth- 
ing can not be exaggerated. Habituated as my party of 
four white men were, during our two winters in these deso- 
late zones, to a constant life in these simple habitations, 
and the many comforts accruing therefrom, I often marvel 
how white men could stand the distresses, and oftentimes even 
dangers of a spring tent life on the many expeditions wherein 
tents were used. I have read so often of their sufferings while 
living in this manner and dressed in clothing made from the 
furs of the temperate zone, under circusnstances that to my 
party would have absolutely been pleasure and of discom- 
forts when even housed in ships, and the perils thev risked 
in short daily journeys from these abodes during such in- 
tensely low temperatures as —50°, —60°, to —70° Fahrenheit, 
when, under the same circumstances, my party was prose- 
cuting a sledge journey, with no discomfort, 400 to 500 
miles from its depot, with no provisions except such game 
as was killed from day to day, the conviction becomes two- 
edged that the accessories of igloos and reindeer clothing are 
essential to a well-managed Arctic sledge journey. With 
their help the subject of the intensity of cold, strange as it 
may seem, becomes of secondary if not. entirely of minor 
importance, and if it was not for the long dark night which 
accompanies the season of these depressions of temperature, 
a winter sledge journey could be carried forward in any 
part of the Arctic appropriate for it with mo small chance 
of success. 


And now a word in regard to this Esquimau reindeer 


clothing. The native has two suits of it, an outer one with 





Before we started on our sledge journey in the spring 
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the hair turned outward, and an inner one with the hair 
urned toward the body. This is true of the coat, pants 
and stockings. With the exception that the immer suit is 
generally finer and softer fur, being made from fawn skins 
or doe skins, secured earlier in the season, there is no essen- 
tial difference in the two suits ; in fact, by reversing either, 
it may be used as a substitute for the other. 

_ In the latter part of December, I made a short sledge 
journey due north, about seventy or eighty miles, to see if I 
could get through the high hills known to exist between 
Hudson’s Bay and Wager River. I took only Toolooah’s 
family and a Netschilluk young man, Mitkolilluk, and ex- 
pected to be gone a couple of weeks, leaving December 28, 
in a severe snowstorm, which lasted four days. We pushed 
on, however, on our sledge journey, January 1 being the 
first fine day we had, and a rare New Year's treat it was, 
after so much dreary, dismal weather. Hoping that the 
day was prophetic of the coming year, I pushed on witb 
light heart, but after all only succeeded in making some ten 
miles, owing to our having seen reindeer, which it is impos- 
sible to prevent an Esquimau from attempting to kill after 
they have once laid eyes upon them. Thus an hour or two 
were lost, and when the day is but a couple of hours in 
length this becomes of importance. Toolooah secured one 
reindeer, and we camped that night at one of his former 
igloos, built while reindeer hunting, and where he had cached 
some four or five carcasses of reindeer. The Esquimau cache 

or meat cairn, is built of loose, heavy stones, before the 
snow becomes deep or solid by freezing, and of that material 
afterward, with the addition of plenty of water to form a 
protecting cover of ice to prevent the depredations of wolves 
and wolverines, preventing their scratchin through, and 
also killing the scent which allures them to the place. 

On the 8th of January, having satisfied myself that I 
could find a practicable route by this way to the Wager 
River, I started homeward, but feeling somewhat disap- 
pointed that I had seen no recent sign of musk-oxen, re- 
ported by the natives to be abundant in this locality. Their 
huge carcasses, compared with that of the reindeer; makes 
them a more reliable source of dog food for a large canine 
force than are the reindeer, and this was a very important 
item in my forthcoming sledge expedition. 

1 reached home on the 13th, the coldest weather I experi- 
enced on the trip being on the 18th, when, about two hours 
before sunrise, the thermometer indicated —53° F. That day 
I made a journey of twenty-five miles, riding most of the 
way on the sledge, and at no time during that day did I feel 
uncomfortable, the highest the thermometer reached being 
—50° F.; and I might here say that I really enjoyed the whole 
trip. I attribute this almost wholly to the Esquimaux rein- 
deer clothing and constant living in a snow ¢gloo like the 
natives, where the temperature is never above freezing and 
generally ten to fifteen degrees below that point. I do not 
believe—and my belief is confirmed by the written acounts 
of others—that any Arctic voyagers, housed in warm ships 
as their base, and clad in the usual Arctic suits of explorers, 
could stand such a journey without more or less material 
discomfort. 

Once only did I learn the lesson of caution. I took off 
my right mitten in attempting to get 4 shot ata passing 
reindeer, the wind blowing stiffly in my face, and the ther 
mometer —87° F., when the persistent refusal of the frozen 

unlock to work perfect kept my hand exposed much 
fonger than [had intended. When I attempted to use it 
again, it seemed paralyzed, and looking at it, I noticed that 
the skin was as white as marble. Toolooah, who was be: 
side me, noticed it at the same time, and with an Innuit ex- 
clamation of surprise. hastily doffing both his mittens, 
grasped it between his warm hands, and then held it against 
his warmer body under his coo-le-tah, or Esquimau coat. It 
soon resumed its functions, and although I felt for some 
time as if ] was holding on to a hornet’s nest, I experienced 
no more serious results thun a couple of ugly looking blisters 
where the iron of the gun had come in contact with the 
bare hand. The reindeer escaped. 

As the reindeer clothing is the warmest in the Arctic, so 
it makes the-warmest bedding, two large skins made into a 
long coffin-like bag or sack, the hair side in, being a suffi- 
cicnt protection in the coldest weather when in a properly 
constructed tgloo. When the first severe cold came at North 
Hudson’s Bay, I was sleeping under a blanket and two fine 
buffalo robes, which I found as the thermometer sank below 
—30° to —40° F. to be inadequate to secure comfort, until I 
procured a reindeer sleeping-bag, weighing not half as much, 
after which cold nights were no longer dreaded. The robe 
of the American bison seems under the least provocation to 
become damp, and then freezes as stiff as a piece of sole- 
leather. Once spoiled in this manner, it is difficult to dry 
it and restore it to its former pliability in the low tempera- 
ture of an igloo. The furs of the beaver and muskrat I found 
to be equally unsuitable in our mode of life, and I believe 
that all the other furs of the temperate zone would have 
shared the same opinion if tested in the same practical way. 

I have said in my former articles that we started on our 
main sledge journey of the expedition on the 1st of April, 
in 1879. As early as the 4th we had the cheering sight of a 
small herd of reindeer, although none were secured, owing 
to the barking of the dogs, but next day we were more for- 
tunate, Toolooah killing two and Joe Ebierbing one out of 
asmall band. All through the month of April our larder 
was constantly replenished by a fair supply of reindeer, 
which allowed us to save our civilized provisions and giving 
them a chance to disappear by a slow arithmeticai progres- 
sion as the native diet was assumed, so that the latter would 
not be forced upon us as a repulsive novelty. Our break- 
fasts consisted mainly of boiled reindeer meat, some three 
or four pounds to each adult, followed by the heavy soup 
which was thus derived, thickened by a few crumbs of hard 
bread. Our suppers were the same, prefaced, however, by 
a good, generous supply of frozen reindeer meat, which we 
ate while we were waiting for the kettle to boil. This frozen 
meat was chopped off with a hatchet into chunks about 
the size of the three fingers andthen generally mashed by 
the back of the hatchet to convert it into brashy shreds be- 
fore being chewed. The first effect upon taking this into 
the mouth is te chill one through, often making the teeth 
chatter, but the reaction is rapid, and followed by a genial 
warmth all over the body, especially if a generous supply of 
the frozen reindeer tallow (tood-noo) has been taken with it 
and which is always the case if they have it. ig may 
be said to be one method of cooking, and reindeer meat thus 
eaten tastes not unlike compressed corned becf without the 
saltish taste of that article. No attempt was ever made by 
us to salt it, although we had that condiment 
along with us. One can soon accustom themselves to do 
without this when eating frozen meat, reserving it for that 
cooked in the pot. Seal and walrus meat tastes much saltier 
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than the reindeer, besides the natives often cook the former 
in the salt.sea water in whole or in part, and in this manner 
derive all that is necessary to supply them, a quantity which 
is much Jess than that used by ‘the cooks of civilization. 


[10 BE CONCLUDED. ] 


LONG LAKE LOITERINGS. 


HEARTILY concur with all Mr. Mather has said in re- 
gard to the shooting of deer in the Adirondacks before 
September 1. I can conceive of no more heartless action 
than the killing of a doe during the months when her young 
depend on her for life. 
have listened to the feeble bleat of a young and mother- 
less fawn at midnight, in the still North Woods, my heart 
full of sympathy for the helpless little creature I could not 
aid. I have inwardly cursed the mtgnty “sport” who could 
do such an inglorious deed as to murder—for murder it is— 
the mother of the little innocent, and years ago resolved 
that no act of mine should be the cause of such pitiful 
misery. 

It has been said that one’s features are to a certain extent 
evolved from interior processes. A man who thinks vilely 
will look vile. A photograph of the man who shoots the 
mothers of young fawns would betray the face of a sneak. 

Whoever shots deer in the months of June, July or 
August, knows that he is liable to do the wicked things re- 
ferred to; and the only way to keep clear of it is not to 
shoot deer at all during those months. A hunter has no 
business in the woods during June and July certainly; if he 
goes to fish, let that satisfy him. Even by September 1 
venison is none too good. What must it be during the 
months named? 

Some of the guides will not allow their patrons to kill 
deer out of season, but the majority of them give the matter 
no concern as long as they please those whose money they 
get. While at Long Lake last season, I had the pleasure of 
hearing a jury announce a verdict against a fellow who had 
been shooting deer out of season. It was a flagrant viola- 
tion of the law, and as there were several unimpeachable 
witnesses—two ladies among them—it was a clear case. A 
purse was made up on the spot that more than half paid his 
fine, and why? Because there were many in that crowd 
who felt guilty, knowing that they had either killed deer 
themselves out of season, or knew of those who had, and 
so, to ease their conscietice, chipped in and helped the man 
out, who had not been as shrewd as themselves. I will not 
say that all who contributed were guilty, but some were, 
and it was no secret in the place. 

That transaction revealed too much altogether; it revealed 
a brotherhood of law-breakers. There was one man—a 
guide—there, however, who showed his spirit as well as 
principles, and savagely denounced the hypocritical sym- 
pathy manifested for the accused. He gave the true state 
of the case when he asserted, ‘‘that those guides who were 
guilty of similar acts, or who knew of those who were, and 
did not complain. of them, were the worst enemies of the 
profession, and deserved the ultimate consequences—no 
employment on account of the extermination of the game.” 
There are men at Long Lake, however—some of them in a 
judicial capacity—who are clear-headed on this subject, and 
if they have proper encouragement, will do much to execute 
the law. 

Since I have referred to Long Lake, I will speak of other 
matters there. Most of the old readers of FoREsT AND 
STREAM have some idea of the place doubtless, while hun- 
dreds of others have called there at least. The village is 
about four miles from the head of the lake, and has two or 
three hotels and a little church. Yes, and Lysander Hall— 
the man who stocked, or helped stock that lake with pick- 
erel. Now I am aware that Hall has had much more than 
his share of cursing. He says he placed the fish there, or as 
before said, helped do it, and the result has been, that they 
have afforded hundreds of visitors capital sport for years. 
The fish well cooked, fresh from the clear waters of the 
lake, are capital eating. Never have I tasted a mure delici- 
ous fish than one that Mrs. Sabattis stuffed and baked one 
day two years ago, when an attack of the sick-headache 
rendered me not altogether amiable. The dinner made off 
that five-pounder (taken by my better-half), made me feel 
so happy, that my disposition was improved for time 
and, I hope, for eternity, and I have loved Lysan Hall ever 
since, and hereby extend my hand in recognition of his valu- 
able services to fish-loving humanity. 1 have fairly en- 
joyed hearing him swear, when he put on the gloves and 
went for his defamers, Mr. Dawson umong the number. 
This writer loves the fly-rod and the pursuit of trout as well 
as any enthusiast, but at the time Hall put the pickerel in 
that lake, the speckled trout had almost disappeared. So, gen- 
tlemen, ‘‘let up on” Hall—all your choicest adjectives were 
exhausted long since—and go for Seth Green, who has in- 
troduced fish into some of the waters of the Adirondacks 
that will root out the trout faster than Hall’s pickerel ever 
did. Trout may still be had near Long Lake in fair quanti- 
ties, but as ‘‘trout hogs” are not all dead, we may expect to 
see them exterminated ere long. Last season one of these 
pests took from Fishing Brook, five miles out toward New- 
comb, about three hundred in a day, and said that the 
“sport” of catching those fingerlings amply paid him for 
his trip from New York. For aconsideration invalids who 
cannot tramp far may obtain permission (this is a supposi- 
tion only), of lawyer, farmer, blacksmith, merchant, parson 
and gentleman, Robert Shaw, to fish in his private pond 
near by. 

I said before commencing this digression, that Long Lake 
had three hotels, Mr. Helms keeps a neat and comfortable 
house, the Kellogg place a short distance from the lake. 

Mrs. Kellogg has a new house at the landing, which will 
accommodate fifty persons, and the post-office is here. The 
charges are moderate, and the place is very pleasant. 

Last year Mcssrs. Dornburg & Butler erected a spacious 
hotel on one of the most prominent points on the lake, near 
the village, which will accommodate two_hundred guests. 
The house is built in modern style, four stories high, with 
French roof, and the rooms are large and pleasant. One of 
the grandest views in the entire wilderness is had from this 
house. Looking down the lake, that beautiful sheet of water 
extends for a dozen miles, while grand old Seward, and 
other lofty peaks, form an imposing background. One 
may watch with never-ceasing interest the cloud shadows 
chase one another gong es immense slopes of those ranges, 
forgetting meanwhile the petty cares that crowd our poor 
lives in slavich routine adown the course of time. 

The magnificent outlook from almost every part of this 
oe must a a sine al visitors. Its interior is 

-class, Ww: ious din room, large parlors, ample 
office, and all the adjuncts that make up an attractive and 
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comfortable house. I am no prophet if the tide of travel 
does not set thitherward, as it is one of the easiest places to 
reach in the wilderness. From North Creek—the end of the 
Adirondack Railroad—the distance is a few miles further 
than to Blue Mountain Lake; but the road being less ay. 

y 


and as good as the other, the journey of forty miles is easi 
made. If there was a goo 


point would largely contribute to sucha result. The lon 
journey via the Raquette, through lakes and carries, woul 
then be avoided, to the relief of invalid tourists. 


Game may be found in as great a supply in the vicinity of 


Long Lake as elsewhere, as was amply proved last year. 
The writer was camped during the month of September, 


only seven miles out, and had all the venison that any white 
Three deer were shot 
directly in front of thecamp, that came in from some quarter 


man ought to kill in that time. 


not known to us. 

While I agree with Mr. Mather, that hounding deer into a 
lake, and then dispatching them with a bludgeon, or shoot- 
ing them from a boat, is not the most sportsmanlike method 
of capturing them, yet at that season it is about the only 
way they can be had. Later, after the snow has covered 
the ground, deer may of course be had by stalking; but 
most camps would see little venison if their capture de- 
pended ou that manner of hunting. Prevent jack or night 
hunting in June and July, and August if you like (although 
not so many are taken in that way during that month), and 
allow the use of dogs the rest of the season. 

On no account would I favor their slaughter in the way 
it is commonly done, by killing them while close at hand in 
the water. Let us shoot at them like men while they are 
off at fair range, and give them a chance for their lives. 
The only objection to this would be the liability to maim 
them, so they would escape and die in the woods. 

Last year our party killed them at varying distances, from 
four feet to forty rods, but I never shoot at one unless the 
chances are in his favor at a fair range. 1 will not, how- 
ever, agree to do as ‘‘Nessmuk” says he will—confine himself 
to a muzzle-loading rifle—and shoot but once, and if not 
killed, let them go. ‘‘Nessmuk” would draw the thing a little 
finer if he would dispense with a rifle and use a bow and 
arrow, which would also be lighter for that twelve-pound 
shell he proposes to do the North Woods in. Deer shot in 
deep water will sink before the fall coat is full grown, and 
that fact makes it necessary to kill them while close at hand 
if they are to be killed in the lake. The fairer way is to let 
them gain the shore, and shoot as they are in the act of 
springing out of the water. We don’t always get them, but 
who cares, there are more left and we have more fun hunt- 
ing them. Ihad a favorite stand on a certain rock last 

ear, and when the poor things came in on the opposite side 
the lake (which was forty rods at that point), took careful 
aim with a twenty-inch Maynard, and let slide. Killed 
one at that distance and missed two. One bright morning 
in came a fine buck just opposite, when I threw up the rear 
sight for forty rods, but for some cause did not fire, but 
waited until he was reaching the shore not four rods from 
the spot where we stood. I then blazed away, supposing, of 
course, that a fresh pair of antlers would adorn my humble 
abode, but the animal gave one bound and disappeared 
from my observation forever. Shot over, of course, with 
the forty-rod sight up, but felt a little streaked, all the same, 
Shouldn’t have cared so much about it had not ‘‘the partner 
of my toils” saluted me with, ‘‘Huaph! should think you 
had shot away lead enough to do better than that. Oh, dear! 
I could do better myself.” I think she might. 

Bears abound in the vicinity of Long Lake, and one 
morning while the guests were at breakfast at Kellogg’s, we 
heard the cry, ‘‘A bear! a bear!—a real wild bear!” Up we 
all jumped, and on reaching the door, sure enough there 
was a shaggy black fellow over on the lake shore sixty rods 
away. Hearing the commotion, he reared upright, and dis- 
appeared in the woods. Dogs were put on trail, while three 
valiant sportsmen manned a boat and sped down the lake, 
landed and made for the mountain side where Bruin was 
expected to halt, but he was not there. The party retraced 
their way to the house, happy in the consciousness of hav- 
ing periled their lives for the safety of the people of that 
sequestered hamlet. 

A bear was killed in sight of the hotel thusly: Two men 
were coming up the lake, and saw the animal swimming; 
so, having no weapons, they drove him ashore and placcd a 
lot of stones in their boat. Then they pelted him until he 
again took to the water, when they got into the boat and 
fired the stones until he ‘‘kerflummuxed.” 

A guide in search of lost dogs near by encountered a bear 
and Spot him, when another showed himself, which he also 
killed. A third appeared, which was dispatched, when the 
man discovered that he had but two cartridges left, and 
fearing that more might be mousing around there, decamped 
as fast as his long legs would ca him. Ren Towne, 
while watching for deer on Slim Pond, killed a bear, or 
thought he did, unti] convinced to the contrary. There 
was some mysteryabout the affair, as Ren avers that he 
shot him four times in vital parts, and that the bear lay 
stone dead on the shore. The writer certainly heard him 
pumping that Winchester as fast as mortal man could, but 
never was able to account for the absence of the bear on vis- 
iting the spot with his guide. 

A fine deer was shot in front of the house as it was going 
up the lake one day to inspect the new hotel. 

From the foregoing, it is expected that the readers of 
ForESsT AND STREAM Will understand that this writer and 
sojourner in this vale of tears is interested in the prosperity 
of the before-mentioned place known as Long Lake. I am; 
for, like many others, I have been elsewhere, and got—no, 
not fleeced—but got no game, no fish, no deer, no bear, and 
no pancakes. Here we have all these without city prices. 
I have invested in no building lots, no banks and no insur- 
ance companies at that thriving place, and have no axe to 

ind—only a little hatchet. Here lives Uncle Mitchel Sa- 

ttis, known to thousands all over the Union asa good 
guide, hunter and friend. 

“That reminds me.” There isa little church here, and 
Mitchel, as na calls him, has always taken a great 
interest-in it. good friends, when you tarry over Sun- 
day, don’t forget that this little society needs the aid of its 
friends. A dollar bill looks well in the bottom of a felt hat 
as it goes around the church in the bands of our friend. 
Besides, you will have the reputation of being rich, and it 
can’t be got cheaper. Rev. John Todd, who used to come 
here to hunt and fish thirty ra ago, gave the society a 
good boost, made friends of all the guides, and is beld in 
everlasting veneration in that quarter, and has in all proba- 












road between Long and Blue 
Mountain Lakes, the tide of travel between the two points 
would be very great—the distance being but nine or ten 
miles, An extension of the telegraph line from the latter 
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bility been given a good berth over on the side of the ma 
jority. He did missionary work, and got his fishing and 
hunting long before people canoer? to blab about the 
locality, consequently he had a good time, The people of 
Long Lake are in a fair way to become indebted to another 
habitué of the wilderness—Mrs. E. W. Crosby, of Albany, 
N. Y.—who has been laboring for two years to raise the 
necessary funds to establish a free library for the guides. 
She has already about half of the amount that will be re- 
quired to any oe the project, and its early completion is 
anticipated, There are many intelligent people there who 
will patronize the enterprise for themselves and families, 
whose means do not enable them to procure all the books 
they would like. Any contribution of books or money may 
be sent to her, and will be promptly acknowledged. The 
old-school people there do not care for the latest phase of 
thought, and a clergyman who attempts to give it them will 
hardly be appreciated. Style and tone, and all the fixings, 
may be had on the Raquette every summer, buthere, religion 
makes no parade—is dispensed under no particular garb. 
Last season one of the big guns of Boston conducted the ser- 
vice on a Sunday, and as he was fresh from the woods, and 
at peace with himself and all the world, was in no mood to 
give ’em hell, and he didn’t. He referred to man’s relations 
to his Maker, and to his sp#ritual nature, after the method of 
treatment of such subjects among cultured and well read 
people, and the sermon was not a success. My guide more 
than intimated that if that was religion he didn’t want any. 
The scattering of pearls does not always pay, even if they 
are picked up in the city that has had the benefit of the 
brains of Phillips, Brooks, Dr. Duryea, Theodore Parker, 
Emerson, Paine’s Hall and Murray. TUNXIS. 
RIVERTON, Conn., Jan. 22, 1883. 




























































AROUND THE COAST OF FLORIDA. 
BY DR. J. A. HENSHALL. 
Second Paper. 


QAILING out of San Sebastian River into Indian River, a 
\_) break in the coast line opposite can be seen, which is the 
beginning of an attempt by the settlers in the vicinity to cut 
an inlet to the sea. Four or five miles below the mouth of 
San Sebastian we came to Pelican Island, an outlying isle 
of a group some eight miles in extent, forming Indian River 
Narrows. For two years the pelicans had ceased breeding 
on this island, owing to their being continually hesoned 
and wantonly and mercilessly shot by Northern tourists. 
This year they were again nesting and we paid them a quite 
visit, 

Ov our approach the pelicans hovered uncasily around, 
while a rookery of egrets, cormorants and man-o’-war hawks 
on a small mangrove island adjacent was the scene of great 
excitement and commotion. We anchored the schooner 
several hundred yards away and landed in the small boats. 
The dead and stunted mangrove trees and the ground of the 
entire island, of an acre or two, were literally covered by the 
nests of brown pelicans. Those on the mangroves were 
rude, fiat affairs formed of sticks, those on the ground often 
consisted of but a handful or two of grass or rushes, while 
many eggs were lying on the bare ground. In some nests 
there would be: an egg, a newly-hatched, naked, purplish- 
red pelican, and one four times the size sparsely covered 
with a yellowish-white down. This occurred so often as to 
attract my particular attention. There were usually two or 
three eggs or young to a nest. The young pelicans kept up 
a continual screaming and screeching as we approached 
them, darting out their long bills and opening their mouths, 
uttering a cry that sounded very like ‘‘go w-a-a-a-y!” Some 
of them, however, were incapable of sound or motion, being 
literally ‘‘too full for utterance.” It was very comical to 
see them sitting solemnly in their nakedness, their bills ele- 
vated vertically, with the tail of a fish sticking out and 
pointing heavenward. Pulling out some of these fish I 
found them sometimes twice the length of the young bird, 
pill and all, the lower or head-half of the fish being entirely 
digested. And thus they sat for hours in a state of perfect 
bliss and contentment, impaled on a needle-fish, which, 
however, owing to the process of digestion going on, at the 
lower end, grew smaller by degrees and beautifully less. 

I had always been under the impression that the pelican 
fed its young girly on digested or macerated fish, but 
whatever may ®e the habit of the white pelican in this par- 
ticular, the brown pelican certainly feeds fresh fish to some 
of its young which have arrived at the dignity of a downy 
vestment. Most of the young had been fed macerated or 
partially digested fish, but some of the older ones had fish 
in their throats not many minutes out of the water, which 
were usually needle fish (Hemirhampus unifasciatus) and 
mullets (Mugil). Some of the old birds, seeing our intentions 
were honorable and peaceable, remained on their nests 
within a few yards of us, but most of them took to the 
water, where they were gracefully swimming by hundreds, 
near the shore. The pelican, considering its large size and 
ungainly appearance, is remarkably graceful on the wing 
or In the water; this is to be accounted for by the fact that 
the cellular tissue between its skin and body is distended by 
air, instead of fat as in most other animals, thus giving it 
great buoyancy. Taking a few fresh eggs from the ground, 
we relieved the anxiety of the parent birds by taking our 
departure. ‘ 

Passing through the Narrows, we stopped awhile to visit 
old Capt. Estes, a noted hunter, who has lived alone on an 
island at the foot of the Narrows for nearly thirty years. 
We found him laid up with the rheumatism in his palmetto 
shanty; a fire blazing in a huge iron kettle sunk in the floor 
lit up the sombre interior, the smoke finding its exit through 
openings along the ridge-pole. The old man’s slumbers 
had of late been much disturbed by dreams of encounters 
with bears, punthers and Indians, aud on some occasions 
when sorely pressed, he would, in spite of his rheumatic 
limbs, dash head first through the musquito bar around his 
bed, which, in consequence, was a mass of patches. In th / 
shanty were many trophies of his prowess. Among other¢ 
the skull and skin of a large manatee, also a huge rope n 
used in the capture of these curious animals. Capt. Es 
took two live manatees to Philadelphia during the Centey_, 
nial Exposition, but which, unfortunately, were burned i 
the fire that occurred opposite the main entrance, on t 
night of the first day they were on exhibition. Within 
mile of Estes’s shanty is United States Life Saving Stati 
No. 1, on the sea beach. 

On the mainland, at the foot of the Narrows, is an ex 
sive marsh covered by low shrubs and bushes, and in 
sected by numerous creeks, which is the breeding and r 
ing ground of innumerable gannets. Toward night they 
may be seen flying over by hundreds, This gannet isa 
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large bird, nearly as big as a goose, but flies and swims 

a and swiftly, as it, like the pelican, is remarkable 

or the pneumaticity of its ar Like the pelican, also, it 
oni 


has a gular sac, though a small one. 


About ten miles below the Narrows, and nearly opposite 
Fort Capron, we entered Gardiner’s Cut, at the entrance to 


which was the turtling camp of Arthur Park and Jim Rus- 
sell, and a mile further on we anchored in Pinkham’s Cove, 


near the sea beach, and just above Indian River Inlet. After 


a ramble on the ocean beach, where we saw half a dozen 
immense blackfish stranded, we gathered several barrels 
of oysters, fished to our heart’s content, and shot a number 
of curlew and bay snipe. Toward evening we were driven 
away by the sandflies. Making sail we crossed the inlet 
and entered the Fort Pierce Cut. Here we encountered a 
school of porpoises and a number of large tarpum (Megalops 
allanticus), the latter being from six to eight feet in length. 
As they rolled out on the surface their bright armor of silver 
scales, as large as silver dollars, shone resplendent in the 
slanting rays of the setting sun. Jack was trolling and ex- 
pressed a great desire to hook one, but it was well enough 
he didn’t, for he might as well have been fast to a steam 
tug. We crossed over to Fort Pierce, on the mainland, 
four miles below Fort Capron, and dropped the anchor 
about dark. After supper a norther came on which blew 
bi ns, but the Rambler rode it like a duck. 

e went ashore at Fort Pierce to chat with Ben Hogg, 
who keeps a store at that place. Ben has a monoply of the 
Indian trade in Southeast Florida, and buys their deer hides, 
‘gator tecth and beeswax. A party of Indians from the 

verglades were then hunting back in the flat woods, their 
canoes being drawn up on the shore in front of the store. 
Ben has a good seagoing sloop in which he makes occa- 

.Sional trips to Jacksonville, going out at the inlet opposite, 
leaving his gude wife and ba rns to ’tend store in his ab- 
sence. 

A few miles below Fort Pierce we stopped at Hermann’s 
Grove for a supply of sour oranges for culinary purposes, 
sour orange juice and soda being superior to baking powders 
in the construction of the mysterious but gustatory flapjack. 
This old grove was originally formed by budding the sweet 
orange on sour, or wild eka, but the trees having been 
burnt down to the sour stumps, the new growth, of course, 
produces only wild, or sour and bitter-sweet oranges. Be- 
low this, and about seven miles above the mouth of St. Lucie 
River, Mr. Richards has built a large house and has quite 
a clearing planted to oranges and pineapples. Nearly op- 
posite, on the east shore, can be seen the hamak once owned 
by ‘“‘Old Cuba.” Poor old Cuba! A year or two ago he 
was drowned by the capsizing of his boat, and when found 
his body was headless. Four miles below Cuba’s is U. S. 
Life Saving Station No. 2, opposite the mouth of the St. 
Lucie. A few miles below Richards’s we came to Wave- 
land, a new post-office at the residence of Dr. Baker, who 
has a good hamak lying between Indian and St. Lucie 
rivers. 

At the mouth of St. Lucie, as usual, were thousands of 
coots and many ducks; we got a good supply as we sailed 
along. The St. Lucie, from its mouth to the main fork, 
some eight miles, is a large river whose waters are entirely 
fresh; it divides into a north and south branch. We sailed 
up to the main fork, seeing several manatees on the way. As 
we passed Mt. Pisgah, a high ridge on the northeast shore, 
whose bare summit is crowned by an ancient mound, we 
saw at its foot the tent of a newly-arrived young man and 
his wife, from Philadelphia, who had bought a piece of 
land without seeing it, and found it to be located on the bald 
top of Mt. Pisgah. 

The wind being favorable, we sailed up the south fork 
some four miles, being altogether about twelve miles from 
the mouth. Here we moored the schooner for a camp of 
several days, and had fine sport, there being an abundance 
of deer, turkey and quail. 

One morning I entered a clump of bushes near a spruce- 
pine thicket, where I had seen some turkeys the day before, 
and began calling, or ‘‘keouking,” with the intention of en- 
ticing some old gobbler within range. Just outside of the 
clump of shrubbery was a large bare space of white sand, 
which I had examined carefully for deer or turkey tracks 
before concealing myself. After a half-hour’s fruitless en- 
deavor I came out of my ambush and was surprised to find 
the fresh track of a large panther, who had approached 
within six feet of where I was concealed. He evidently 
mistook my efforts at ‘“‘keouking” for the complainings or 
agonizing cries of some turkey in sore distress, and thought 
to make a meal of it, but seeing me, he beat a hasty retreat, 
for his tracks led to and fro between the thicket and my 
hiding place. 

One day I had perforated and blown some pelican eggs, 
and left them in a shallow box on deck to dry, when all 
hands went hunting. We returned after a few hours with a 
fine buck and some turkey. AsI stepped aboard I noticed 
that one of the eggs was missing. Going toward the stern 
I found it on a coil of rope, and on picking it up, a fish- 
crow, sitting on a limb of a pine tree to which the bowline 
was made fast, uttered a hoarse and mischievous ‘‘caw, caw, 
caw,” seeming to enjoy it very much. 

“Ah, you black rascal; you found it too light for sucking 
and dropped it, didn’t you ?” said I, shaking my fist at him. 

“‘Caw, caw, caw,” he laughed derisively, as he flew away. 

The fishcrows are comical fellows, but very impudent and 
audacious. Some thirty-five years ago, when Squire Charley 
Moore of Lake Worth was a younger man, he was engaged 
in wrecking on the Florida coast. He and his comrades 
used to rendezvous and camp at the lower or south end of 
Lake Worth, which was separated from the ocean by a 
narrow timbered ridge, some two hundred yards wide, 
known as the ‘‘haulover.” Anything of value found on the 
beach was conveyed across the haulover to the lake, where 
it was safe from observation, as the existence of a lake 
twenty miles long would not be suspected from the beach- 
side. The fishcrows hopped around their camp like barn- 
yard fowls, picking up stray crumbs of comfort from the 
tude table of the wreckers. There was one crow that had 
lost a leg in some manner, who was made an especial pet 
on account of his misfortune, and in consequence became 
quite tame, feeding royally at the bounty of his friends, and 
to the great envy of his sable companions. But he was a 
great rogue. Like Silas Wegg, he stumped his way into the 
affections of his patrons, at first amusing them by his gro- 
tesque antics and hoarse croaking, and like the redoubtable 
Silas, insisting on double rations for ‘‘mellowing the woice.” 
He became very familiar, hopping over the feet of the men 
}for the tid-bits dropped to him; but his familiarity, as usual, 
“bred contempt, and, like Silas again, he became aggressive 
and exacting, snatching food from hands that fain would 
have caressed him, As it was about the time of the Mexi- 





when sick.” 

of the men, as Santa gobbled the fragments of bread, bacon, 
fish, venison and sweet potatoes; for the men, in their 
youth, had heard of the fatted calf, and were very lavish 


on the returned prodigal. But there is a limit to which the 
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can war, the wreckers, naturally, named him ‘‘Santa Anna.’ 
Whenever they returned to their camp on Lake Worth 
Santa Anna and his companions were sure to be on 
hand. On one occasion they repaired to the lake after an 
unusually jucky expedition down the coast, but Santa Anna 
failed to put in an appearance on the first day; the other 
crows were there, but kept a respectful distance as was 
their wont. The sccond day came and passed, but with no 
appearance of Santa Anna. Then the men lamented him 
as one dead. But the next day, while at dinner, behold the 
recreant Santa! He hopped about on his one leg in a very 
stiff, awkward and painful manner, and withal seemed 
unusually shy and humble. 

‘‘He has been sick,” said the men, ‘‘and has not quite re- 
covered his strength.” 

‘He don’t look like himself, at all,” said Charley, ‘‘he is 
thinner, and not so sleek and noisy; but he’ll be all right in 
afew days. I once had a parrot that acted just that way, 


‘‘He’s got a wonderful appetite for a sick bird!” said one 


with their grub, which they bestowed with emulative hands 


capacity, if not the appetite, of even a fishcrow must suc- 
cumb. Santa was filled to repletion. He made several in- 


effectual attempts to take flight, but his one poor leg was 
not sufficient or strong enough to give his overloaded body 
the upward boost required to enable his wings to come into 
play. He was weighed down with prog, like Mark Twain’s 
jumping frog, with shot. 


‘*Poor Santa!” said the men, ‘“‘he is very weak, quite ill.” 
But mirabile dictu! ‘‘Poor Santa” was seen to put down 


a second leg, which had been artfully drawn up and con- 
cealed, and then, by the combined effort of two good legs, 
and a quick preliminary squat, accompanied by a hurried 
but contumelious ‘‘caw, caw!” he bounded upward with 
an ‘‘initial velocity” that would have gladdened the heart of 
a rifleman. 


Then each man looked at his neighbor, wistfully and ex- 


pectantly, but silence reigned supreme. No one felt equal 
to the task. Noone could do the subject justice. Alas! 
Santa Anna was dead, indeed; but worse than all, their 
hospitality imposed upon, aud their affections outraged by 
the duplicity and usurpation of an infamous, dissembling 
and fraudwent fishcrow. 


The black bass fishing of the St. Lucie cannot be surpassed 


by any place in Florida, or for that matter, in the United 


States. Their numbers are legion and their size monstrous; 
we caught them from two to fourteen pounds, the catch 
usually averaging five pounds. The boys, especially Buck, 
never seemed to tire of the exciting sport, of course throw- 
ing most of them back as soon as caught, when they were 
ready to bite again; for it was cut and come again with 
these voracious and gamy large-mouthed bass; gamy, in- 
deed, as those of any other waters, though on account of 
the general sluggish current of these rivers they are sooner 
landed. Fish in fresh water seem to be endowed with more 
vigorous and lasting fighting powers, but which is really to 
be attributed to the force of the current, which aids them 
materially in their opposing and staying qualities. 

At night the favorite sport of the boys was shark-fishing ; 


and even at this remote camp, though fully twelve miles 
from brackish water, they caught many small sharks. On 


one occasion they hooked and landed an immense soft-shelled 
turtle (Tryonychide), whose carapace was nearly three feet 
long; he made a gvod pot of soup, and furnished some palat- 
able steaks. 

With a favorable wind we left St. Lucie camp and pro- 


ceeded down the river, seeing several more manatees or sea- 


cows, in the main stream, with one of which we had an ex- 
citing race for a short distance as he swam a few yards ahead, 


but was forced to make for the grassy bottom as the bow of 
the schooner touched him. They swim very swiftly for so 
unwicldy an animal, but make much fuss about it, leaving a 


wake as large as a steamtug. Sailing down Indian River 


we soon came to Jupiter Narrows, near the head of which 
is a closed inlet, Gilbert’s Bar; there was some talk of re- 


opening this inlet. Passing through the Narrows, some ten 


miles, we emerged into Hobe’s Sound, as the lower ten miles 
of Indian River is called. Here the boys had a surfeit of 
trolling for crevalle. At Conch Bar, midway between the 


Narrows and Jupiter, we sighted the tower of Jupiter light, 
which we reached in another hour. 

At Jupiter we found several parties of tourists; among 
others, Major Macrea and son of Philadelphia; Dr. Sweet 
of New Bedford, Mass.; W. E. Spencer, of Chicago; Mr. 
Kellogg, of Fall River, Mass.; and Mr. Clark, of Maine. 
Dr. Sweet had a whaling harpoon in his boat, and had some 
famous sport harpooning sharks and sawfish. Mr. James 
Armour is still chief keeper of Jupiter light, his assistants 


being Messrs. Spencer and Carlisle. He was very courteous 


during our sojourn, and twice he and Mr. Carlisle hunted 
with us with their hounds, but the Indians had made the 
deer wild; turkeys, however, were plentiful enough. Mr. 
Armour had two narrow escapes with his life while we were 
there: A rifle in the hands of an inexperienced person was 
accidentally discharged, the bullet just missing him; and in 
the afternoon, while descending from the dome of the lan- 
tern (a hundred feet from the ground), on an iron 
ladder which rested on the railing of the balcony sur- 
rounding the lantern, the rail broke as he set his foot on 
it. A less cool-headed man than Mr. Armour would prob- 
ably have been dashed to the ground, but he is noted for in- 
trepidity and level-headedness. 

The boys had many a fierce contest with the large sharks 
and sawfish at Jupiter, catching many white and blue sharks 
from six to twelve feet long. Their shark fishing was 
always practiced at night, they being engaged in other 
sports and adventures during the day. These sharks are 
formidable monsters, with several rows of triangular teeth, 
serrated on their edges, and which, being encased in car- 
tilaginous sockets, can be erected or depressed at will. 
With one snap thcy can take off the leg of a man as clean 
as-the sickle of a mower can decapitate a quail. While the 
boys were playing a small shark, I have seen a larger one 
sever it completely in twain at one bite; and I have seen a 
piece as large as a shark’s jaws taken out of the body of an- 
other one as cleanly as a slice could be cut from a melon 
with a sharp knife. When it is considered how tough and 
unyielding is the skin or sh n of a shark, the power of 
his jaws and the sharpness of his teeth can be imagined. — 

_ One night the boys tackled a foe worthy of their steel in 
a huge jewfish, or black grouper (Zpinephelus nigritus). It 
took all hands to land it, and, as in the case of the sharks, a 
rifle ball through the head to quiet it, The next morning 
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Mr. Armour weighed it on his steelyard, which it balanced 
at three hundred and forty pounds. The shark tackle con- 
sisted of three hundred feet of half-inch manilla rope, and 
immense long-shanked shark hooks with chain and swivel 
attached. Some central-draft short-shanked hooks were 
completely straightened, proving that there are frauds in 
shark hooks as well as in fish hooks. 

At Jupiter, Buck left us, to our great regret, being com- 
pelled to return to Texas on business, for it was now the 
middle of February. He took passage with Capt. Hammon 
for Titusville, and as his sharpie rounded into Indian River, 
we waved our pleasant comrade an adieu with an affected 
semblance of gayety, but our hearts were heavy as lead, for 
Buck was a genial companion, a good shot, an enthusiastic 
angler, and a life-long hunter. As the boat passed from 
view around the bluff, Jack exclaimed: 


‘Forever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius. 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made.” 


There was no shark fishing that night, and the boys 
turned in carly. The next day we went out over Jupiter 
Bar at high water slack, and with a head wind, consequently 
we had to use the poles in getting out. There was a heavy 
swell but not much sea, and with a light easterly breeze 
we made Lake Worth Inlet, ten miles below, ina little less 
than three hours. We ran the inlet about half way, but 
there not being wind enough to stem the strong ebb, we 
anchored until the turn of the tide. Lake Worth Inlet has 
increased in depth to about seven feet at low water, and 
withal is much straighter than at my former visit. With 
the young flood we entered the lake, and at once sailed 
down some six miles to the house of Squire Charley Moore, 
whom we found as kind and jolly as of old. LakeWorth had 
vastly improved, a post office was established, new settlers 
were coming in, and aliseemed prosperous. Two schooners 
were running to Jacksonville, carrying tomatoes, bananas, 
pineapples, etc., which, with the boats running to Rock- 
ledge and. Titusville, afforded good transportation. 

he next day we sailed down the lake to the residence of 
E. M. and John Brelsford, formerly of Xenia, Ohio, who 
seemed to be well pleased with their new location, aud were 
living comfortably in their tropical home, which was doubly 
blessed by the presence of their charming mother and lovel 
sister who were spending the winter with them. We too 
tea with them, and afterward we all repaired to Capt. Dim- 
mick’s, where we passed a most agreeable evening, one 
very enjoyable feature being an impromptu concert by the 
Brelsfords, with violin, guitar, violoncello and cabinet 
organ. Jack, Squire and the Skipper all lost their hearts on 
this occasion, and in order to keep peace among them, and 
to preserve a proper state of discipline aboard the Rambler, 
I deemed it imperative to take our leave the next morning. 





UP AND DOWN IN COLORADO. 


BY HENRY L. ZIEGENFUSS, RECTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


\V = had heard much of the wearisome monotony of the 
plains, and of their caustic alkali, but we found both 
largely mythical. Well sheltered and well fed in the sump- 
tuous sleepers of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, we passed through Plattsmouth, Lincoln and Red 
Cloud, over wide stretches of rolling lands covered with 
thrifty villages, with almost endless fields of corn and wheat, 
or with that rich, succulent grass on which vast herds of 
horses and cattle browse freely in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. The soil is so exceedingly fertile that abundant crops 
are the inevitable result of skillful irrigation. More wealth 
will yet be gathered from the ‘“‘Great American Desert” 
than can ever be dug out of those mountains so rich in 
precious metals. 

Leaving the Missouri in the forenoon, the next morning 
found usin Denver. In the year 1870 it had a population 
of 4,759; at this date it is gererally conceded that the Queen 
City of the Plains contains at least 65,000 inhabitants. It is 
regularly built, principally of brick and stone, along wide, 
densely-shaded avenues. In the central portion of the cit 
are blocks of magnificent buildings, mostly devoted to busi- 
ness, and many more are constantly being added. The 
electric light turns night into day; tramways, Herdic 
coaches and the telephone bring distant points into close 
contact; numerous schools and twenty-five or thirty 
churches are scattered here and there. Of periodicals there 
are about twenty. The Republican, News and Tribune are 
published every day in the year. These eight-page morning 
dailies frequently issue twelve and sisteen page editions, 
and give constant evidence of ability, enterprise and un- 
doubted prosperity. The World and the Times are bright 
stars of the evening. The Greal West, a spicy weekly, is 
published under the editorship of ‘‘Brick” Pomeroy. 

The city can boast of gas and water works, of the steam 
heating system, of a rolling mill, of seven banks, of a $200,- 
000 smelter, a $250,000 court house, a $250,000 city hall, a 
a permanent exhibition building 500 feet in length, a $250,- 
000 hotel, a government building, for which there is, so far, 
an appropriation of $300,000, a union depot 503 feet in 
length, erected at a cost of $450,000, and a $700,000 opera 
house, which, in interna] finish and appointments, is unsur- 
passed by any similar structure between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. In spite of all this lavish expenditure the debt 
of the city is but a trifle, and the rate of taxation only one 
and three-tenths per cent. on a fair valuation. 

Looking from the heights of Denver westward the eye 
sweeps along the Rocky Mountains for more than 200 miles. 
Eastward the rolling grazing lands extend to the Missouri 
River. That the entire State was originally a grass-covered 
plain is evident from the fact that on the summits of the 
various ranges there are generally found the same soil and 
the same growths that one is accustomed to find east of the 
foothills. The uprising of the mountains, at a geologically 
late date, simply lifted, tilted and folded the rich alluvial 
deposits of by-gone ages. Barring the underlying and oft 
outcropping bed formations, the Rock Mountains are, as a 
rule, not rocky. Some of their highest elevations are 
smooth and stoneless as a newly-mown lawn, so that in pass- 
ing westward from range to range one is — and again 
reminded of the closely-clipped pasture field of New York 
or Pennsylvania. 

The trip from Denver to Pueblo southward and parallel 
with the mountains for 120 miles is a poe preparation for 
the coming intermontane revelations. Castle Rockis passed, 
and numberless formations of its kind. Lake Palmer on 
the Divide, with its two highwater outlets, one seeking the 
Platte and the waters of the Missouri, the other flowin 
through the’ Arkansas into the Mississippi. A corner 
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his excellent manual, ‘Health, Wealth, and Pleasure in 
Colorado and New Mexico,” Mr. F. C. Nims, of Denver, 
tells how in the Royal Gorge, and in other places like it, 
‘‘Men and tools, and mules and carts were let down over the 
recipices by ropes, and men and animals received their 
ood, like Elijah, from above, till they cut a track through 
the granite cliffs; how the surveyors first picked their way 
through the cajion on the ice, where before only fishes and 
birds had been; how the roekmen hang suspended in the 
air, and drilled holes in the granite for blasts that sent tons 
rock crashing into the stream, with a noise louder than 
thunder.” ‘ 

By supplanting the stages and pack trains of burros, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway has been a most important 
factor in making Colorado the rich State that it is to-day. 
Into every mining camp that is worthy of consideration, 
and in any way accessible, branches of the road have been 
extended or are now being so advanced. In the Leadville 
region it is tapping such towns as Red Cliff, Dillon, Frisco 
and Breckenridge, attaining at Summit an altitude of 
11,329 feet; in the Gunnison region, Crested Butte, Ouray, 
and Lake City; in the Salida region, Maysville, Bonanza, 
Bismark, an Saguache; from the Caiion of the Arkansas, 
Silver Cliff, Rosita, and numerous coal mines; and in the 
south, El Moro, Del Norte, Wagon-wheel Gap, and the 
New Mexican Espanola—the richest portions of the State 
being ;thus nourished and strengthened by these life-giving 
arteries of-traffic. Well worthy are these men of our ad- 
miration, and of the $600,000 that they are earning every 
month. 

From Cimarron we return to Salida, and after a delightful 
wandering through Brown’s Cajion, along the base of such 
peaks as Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, cach more than 
14,000 feet in height, Leadville is reached, the city above 
the clouds, with its fifteen thousand inhabitants, and its 
altitude of 10,200 feet. We knew that during the past year 
Leadville had produced precious metals to the value of more 
than $16,000,000, and still we were surprised by the size 
and beauty oi the city; by its blocks of substantial stone 
and brick buildings; by its churches, schools, opera house 
and many beautiful private residences. If one is in search 
of a rough and lawless mining-town, it is necessary to search 
elsewhere—in fact, it is necessary to emigrate from Colo- 
rado. Leadville is decidedly like any Eastern city of the 
same size, save that here some things are done openly that 
in the East are done behind fast-closed doors, , but that are 
done all the same. 

Leadville is surrounded by places of unusual interest, 
such as the snowy wonder of Holy Cross Mountain, the de- 
lightful summer resort at Twin Lakes, whose waters attract 
the angler, and whose glacial moraines will not be heedlessly 
passed by the geologist. The civil engineer will not forget 
to make a pilgrimage to the Calumet iron mines, where the 
branch railroad attains a maximum grade of four hundred 
and six feet per mile. 

From Pueblo southward the journey offers very little of 
interest, save as the ever beautiful mountains in the west, 
and the Spanish Peaks in the south bewitch the eye with 
varying beauties of form and color; but from Wahatoya 
onward interest increases with every added mile. Toward 
the mountains and upward among them lics our way. In 
sinuous course we wind up along their sides, around curves 
of thirty degrees, and up grades of two hundred and thirty- 
seven feet to the mile. As the plain beneath recedes further 
and further the lifting up is felt. Our progress is slow and 
arduous. We unconsciously labor with the locomotive as 
through the stillness of the half-lit night its dry, metallic 
panting smites our ears. Of a sudden a mist sinks down 
upon us and shuts out the last traces of the hitherto indi- 
stinct yet pleasing prospect. One turn is made around a 
deep, concave bend, and a sharp spurt up a long and steep 
ascent, when we emerge from the clouds and look down 
upon a vast ocean of light, rifted here and there by abysmal 
darkness—islands of blackness—lapped by wulliteliaeen 
waves of soft, silvern whiteness, tinged with nacreous sheen, 
So Veta Pass is crossed almost ten thousand feet above the 
tide. 

Into the grand valley un the other side of the range a 
rapid descent is made. San Luis Park, the largest of all in 
Colorado, being one hundred and forty miles long and sixty 
miles wide, covers an area considerably larger than the 
entire State of Massachusetts. With afew exccptions the 
plain is level as a floor, and devoid of all timber save where 
the groves of cottonwood fringe the numerous intersecting 
streams. Of the latter the San Luis and the Saguache flow 
into a marshy tract of land called San Luis Lakes, from 
which there is no visible outlet. The soil is amazingly 
fertile, producing excellent crops wherever the irrigating 
ditches have been sent. Men of intelligence and enterprise 
are now spreading the waters of the Rio Grande over thou- 
sands of acres, and there can be no doubt that they will 
receive large returns for time and money so expended. 
Vast sections of the Park are still unappropriated, and can 
be purchased at government prices, a fact that ought to 
tempt many a toiler from the East. 

Pursuing our journey we pass Alamosa in mid-plain, and 
soon thereafter Antonito, hard by the adobe plaza of Cone- 
jos, with it ancient church and convent, a typical Mexican 
town. Further onward another ascent is made. We now 
take a last look backward across the Park, and behold, 
eighty miles distant, the graceful outlines of Sierra Blanca, 
most beautiful of peaks along the entire range, and with 
one single exception the highest in the United States, having 
an elevation of 14,464 feet. 

We then climb mesa after mesa in interminable windings, 
so that frequently six miles of travel are hardly equal to 
three miles of direct advance. At the ‘‘Whiplash” a section- 
house is passed three times in less than ten minutes, the 


Monument Park is menses whew may nes sandstone, 

a withigneous rock, assumes forms stran; tesque. 
oe Colorado Springs and Manitou, the Saratoge of 
the plains, and much more than that in all but folly. On- 
ward by buttes and mesas, through the cattle on a thousand 
hills, through sage, and cacti, and the homes‘of prairie dogs, 
till Pueblo, the great manufacturing center of Colorado, is 
reached. 

For the last hour the Rocky range had been receding 
toward the West, in which.direction we now set our faces, 
following the Arkansas eee alow, wide caiion, over 
ground of wondrous fertility. e pass through thousands 
of acres of maize, as talland lush of growth as that on the 
rich soil of Iowa, through leagues of those diminutive sun- 
flowers, ubiquitous on plain and mountain, through dense 
groves of cottonwood and large fields of wheat and 
oats, a very Eden of abundance, until we arrive at Caiion 
City. Here an observation car is attached to the rear of the 
train and speedily filled with tourists. We entera cleft in 
the mountains, cut down from top to bottom by the cease- 
less, age-long toil of those rushing waters. The sides con 
verge more and more, till there is scant room for stream and 
road-bed; higher and higher rise the many-colored, seamed 
and jagged cliffs; closer and closer, higher and ever higher, 
till the wonder of the Grand Cafion ends in the amazement 

of the Royal George. 

There is but scant room for the angry stream which roars 
and foams between the narrow rock walls that lift them- 
selves straight up for more than half a mile. From river bed 
to pinnacle tip the distance is over three thousand feet. 
Over a bridge suspended from iron trusses mortised in the 
rock overhead, and following the stream lengthwise for ten 
rods or more, we pass the narrowest point, but thirty feet 
wide, and thus through grandeur indescribable ascend to 
Salida, ninety-six miles from Pueblo. 

Abandoning our train that is destined for Leadville in the 
north, we take one that is headed in a westerly direction, and 
soon cross Poncho Pass, noted for its hot springs, its 
scenic attractions, and the abundance of its trout. ; 

From Mears, eleven miles beyond Salida, the ascent 
toward Marshall Pass is extremely rapid, the grade being 
frequently two hundred and eleven feet to the mile. The 
road climbs up on one side of a valley, makes a turn at the 
end of it, and ascends the other side; then, rounding a pro- 
jecting spur, it repeats the process till at last the summit is 
reached, at an altitude of 10,858 feet above the level of the 
sea. The direct distance from Mears to the summit is 
hardly more than five miles, but the curvings and lappings 
of the road cover no less than fifteen miles. The time con- 
sumed is one hour and thirty-eight minutes. 

The outlook is magnificent. On either side slope down 
vales for thousands of feet. Above us rises the peak of 
Mt. Ouray, so bare and smooth and vrass-covered that a 
child, delicately shod, could make the ascent with the great- 
est ease, so far as the overcoming of obstacles is concerned; 
but let the ‘‘tenderfoot” not rashly attempt it, for such is 
the rarity of the atmosphere, that breathlessness and throb- 
bing temples are the usual results of the slightest physical 
effort. 

In descending we curve down along well-timbered moun- 
tain sides, through beautiful valleys, along trout streams of 
crystal clearness, over mesas and rich river bottoms, dotted 
with ranches, saw-mills and hamlets, till finally we enter a 
wide open plateau, and far in the distance catch our first 
glimpse of the city of Gunnison. 

The town, with its five or six thousand inhabitants, is the 
capital of 4 county that is larger than Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island taken together. Along its wide and regular 
streets run the inevitable irrigating ditches. Beautiful 
structures of stone and brick indicate stability and pros- 
perity and confidence as to the future. There are numerous 
schools, five or six churches, a fine court house, several ex- 
cellent hotels, two banks, gas and water works, and two 
more than usually alert daily newspapers. There are now 
in course of construction a large smelter and a hotel that is 
to cost $125,000. Situated as Gunnison is at the confluence 
of the Gunnison and the ‘lomicbi; connected by rail with 
the exceedingly fertile Uncompahgre Valley; surrounded 
by rich deposits of iron and anthracite coal, and by such 
flourishing mining towns as Ruby, Gothic, Crested Butte, 
Tin Cup, Tomichi and Pitkin, there can be no doubt that 
it is destined to become the most populous and affluent city 
in Colorado west of the Divide. 

From Gunnison we took the train for Cimarron, which in 
August last was at the end of the track. For about twenty- 
five miles our course lay down through the valley of the 
Gunnison. As advance was made the scenery became more 
and more picturesque. On our right were rare specimens 
of nature’s carving—monuments, pyramids, minarets, broad 
domes, tall, sharp spires, and lofty castellated heighis of all 
hues and magnitudes, until we entered the rock portals of 
the Black Cajion. 

The tireless water has here also done marvelous work. On 
our left, across the stream, rise up steeply well-wooded ac- 
clivities thousands of feet in height, while on our right cliffs 
high as those of the Royal Gorge lift themselves skyward 
and darken this tortuous chasm. fifteen miles of unrivaled 
grandeur, a little stream is crossed, and we halt at 
Cimarron, a typical end-of-track town. It was near mid- 
night when we arrived, yet the entire placc seemed astir. 
Lights gleamed through every canvas. There were tents 
only, yet no lack was there of offices and shops and hotels 
and saloons and noisy dance-houses. As we lay on our im- 
provised beds in the passenger coach, across the noisy Cimar- 
ron and through the darkness came the irritating notes of a 
French horn, shrill misery from a violin, and the sharp 
calling-off of a female blest with painfully stridulous voice. 
Into our very dreams that musical torment wormed itself. 
It was anight long to be remembered, that first night at 
Cimarron. 

From the latter place the Denver & Rio Grande is rapidly 
extending its track westward. Before the end of January 
next it is expected that Salt Lake City will be reached, and 
that by co-operating with the Central Pacific in the West 
and with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé in the East, the Denver & 
Rio Graude will become an important link in a new and most 
attractive transcontinental railway chain. It will not be 
long before this enterprising corporation will have no less 
—_ seventeen hundred miles of all-steel track in full opera- 

on. 

As the tourist is carefully transferred over higher than 
Alpine passes, and whirled along steeps where even the ven- 
turesome mountain sheep never found a footing, or through 
3 ee whose lowest depths of darkness the eyes of man 

never pierced, he cannot help admiring the skill, the 
patience, the liberality, and the heroism so displayed, In 















































which may be half a mile, and the height certainly Jess than 
eighty rods. Loops are made where the embankments of 
the higher touches the sills of the lower track. So we wind 
along leisurely, rising higher and higher, till on turning 
the crest of a hill twenty-three miles from Antonito, we are 
— to find that we are skirting along the rim of the 
cliffs that overlook the beautiful Los Pinos Valley. 

The scenery is unusually picturesque. As far as the eye 
can reach, back and forth, vale follows vale. The moun- 
tains opposite are dark with evergreens, flecked and fringed 
below with dénse growths of bright aspen; while down in 
the valley beneath wanders the glistening streamlet through 
the grayish-green of grass and sage. On our side the scene 
isever changing. Now we a through groups of highly 
colored monumental rock; then by dark eruptive monoliths 
of astounding heights, standing in startling contrast with 
cretaceons formations of almost endless hues, of delicate 
rose, bright yellow, and vivid green, alternating sharply 
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with reds and browns, and shades of blue, constituting a 
landscape that is unique and and strangely fascinating. 

As the witching panorama passes by, the tourist onddiely 
notes that the end of the valley is reached, a bold mountain 
range seemingly cutting off every chance of egress; but the 
mountain side is climbed, the train rounds the out-jutting 
brow, thunders through a tunnel, and then runs along a 
narrow ledge cut into the precipitous cliffs of Toltec Gorge. 
But a stone’s throw across rise up opposing rock walls more 
than two thousand feet in height. At dizzying depths below 
the foam-flecked stream rushes on and leads our way. We 
follow along peaceful vales of beauty so transcendent that 
one longs for leisure there to rest for days and days, as do 
the sons of Nimrod and the disciples of Father Izaak that 
dwell in those white tents by the Los Pinos. But we must 
hasten on over the Divide at an altitude of more than 10,000 
feet; through Chama, blest with genial Boniface and famous 
for its dainty trout feasts; through the forests of the Tierra 
Amarilla, one hundred miles in length, on whose brushless, 
grass-covered plains stand grand old pines, smooth of bole, 
and tall aud straight as masts; then onward we pass by 
Amargo, the agency for the untidy, shiftless Apaches; by 
the wondrous trap dikes between Dulce and Navajo; over 
the Piedra and the Rio de los Pinos; then by Ignacio, among 
the yellow-topped tepees of the Southern Utes, owners of im- 
mense flocks and herds, and across the Rio Florida down into 
bustling Durango. 

The first town lot-in Durango was sold in September, 
1880, yet at this date it contains between three and four 
thousand people, who support a daily newspaper, two 
banks, numerous schools and churches, and one theater. A 
fine smelter, giving employment to several hundred men, 
has lately been erected. The town carries on an extensive 
wholesale trade with neighboring mining camps. Coal and 
iron of excellent quality and a inexhaustible quan- 
tity are found in the immediate neighborhood. The long 
blocks of substantial business buildings speak of prosperity 
and presage stability. 

Not far from Durango, west by south, are found some of 
the most interesting ruins of the ancient cliff dwellers, 
whose houses are hung “‘like eagles’ nests among the lofty 
craigs, and which far antedate the Teutonic ruins of Middle 
Ages.” 

Folewing the beautiful valley of the Rio de las Animas, 
we pass through fields of great fertility, by private resi- 
dences that betoken thrift and opulence, till a halt is made 
at Rockwood, eighteen miles north from Durango. We 
have hardly left this station before we find that the valley 
converges more and more until it culminates in the Grand 
Gorge of the Animas. Midway between top and bottom the 
roadway has been cut into the side of the perpendicular 
cliff. Beetling heights are above us, and down below, at 
an amazing distance, the tumultuous waters of the narrowly 
conficed river. Here beauty and grandeur have kissed each 
other—the beauty of rock and mountain slope, of the swish 
and sheen of water, and the grandeur of ma-s and astound- 
ing height. At every turn of the river new beauties are re- 
vealed, new vistas of exceeding loveliness. Those waters 
of brightest emerald flow garrulously over shingly bed, or 
gather quickly in still, dark pools, or rush impatiently 
through narrow clefts, and frum height to height dash them- 
selves into a secthing whiteness. For thirty miles river and 
road run side by side, closely pressed by cliffs and wooded 
steeps that rise abruptly more than four tLousand feet on 
this side and on that, thirty miles of exquisite enjoyment, 
and then the valley wends out, and there before us in Bak- 
er’s Park lies superb Silverton, surrounded on all sides by 
lofty, snow-tipt mountain ranges. The scene is remarkably 
Swiss-like. The groups of low, flat-roofed houses, the beau- 
tiful mountains, the glistening snow, the cool breezes, and 
the cloudless sky of darkest blue, all these must. recall for 
many a one memories of happy Alpine days. 

But the place is intensely American. The streets are 
ciean, wide, right-angled, and bordered with irrigating 
ditches filled with the clear, cold water than comes down 
from those snowy summits Thousands are digging in those 
mountains and bringing forth treasures in abundance. With 
railway, postal and telegraphic communication, with shops, 
and schools, and churches, and hotels, and newspapers, one 
does not feel as if he was on the frontier. Beside and 
property are as safe in Gunnison, Leadville, Durango or 
Silverton as in any town of the same size along the Hudson 
River. 

In a quiet way Silverton is honeycombing the mountains 
and gathering great quantities of valuable mineral, most of 
which is now being sent to Durango for treatment, but it is 
expected that, before the close of this year, the Beckwith 
smelter will be ready to go into operation in Silverton itself. 

In returning from the Silver San Juan toward Denver we 
stop at Alamosa and make a side trip of 125 miles to Lake 
City. Forty miles northwest from Alamosa, at Del Norte, 
we enter one of the stages of Sanderson’s Overland line at 
half-past ten in the morning, and reach our destination at 
three o’clock on the following morning. Our leisurely 
journey lies along the wide and charming valley of the Rio 
Grande del Norte, on either side of which lofty, many- 
colored cliffs and fir-covered mountains are standing guard. 
As Wagonwheel Gap is approached quietness gives way to 
grandeur, the mountains on the south and the walls of rock 
on the north drawing near and nearer till at last height 
almost touches height. A capital place is this to tarry at 
with rod or rifle. About a mile south of the little wayside 
inn a fashionabable summer resort has been established 
close by two hot springs far-famed for their medicinal vir- 
tues. In one of these the water boils up at a temperature of 
150 deg. F., while hardly ten feet from it there is a spring 
of water intensely cold. 

The narrow rock gateway of the gap having beer passed, 


track being shaped like a low and broad &, the width of | the scenery relapses into the aforetime quietness, till at An 


telope Springs the river is forsaken, and the road turns 
sharply to the right across a most wild and mountainous 
region. As we climbed up to an elevation cf more than 
10,500 feet on one of the last days of August, a dreadful 
snowstorm was encountered. With the velocityof hur- 
ricane it rushed down upon us, churning the thickly ling 
flakes in a blinding fury, till landscape and pathway, were 
eompletely blotted out. The horses’ feet balled so badly 
—— could but creep along slowly in a temperature bitter 
cold. 

Quickly as the storm had burst upon us so suddenly it 
passed by. The sun shone at once with mid-summer brilli- 
anee and intensity. The dark green branches of the ever- 
greens were heavily snow-laden, while the crystal ice 
spicule afloat in the air and the whiteness under foot were 
touched of rare iridescence. 

Corduroy is here called an excellent roadway, and over 
six miles of it we thundered along at terrific speed, then 
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down the Pacific Slope in almost headlong descent, on 
oe the scenic beauties of the unpoetical Slumgullion 
into the diminutive park in which lies the out-of-the-way 
hamlet by prophetic license called Lake C'ty. 

Like Zion of old itis exceedingly ‘‘beautiful for situation.” 
Lying at an altitude of nearly nine thousand feet, and remote 
from the centers of traffic, it nevertheless has daily mails 
from all directions, telegraphic, stage and express lines, two 
weekly newspapers, a fine public schoolhouse built of brick, 
several churches, a flourishing bank, and numerous shops 
that drive an immense trade with the contiguous camps. 

To the south of the town, and several hundred feet above 
it, glitters the mirror of beautiful San Cristobal, a lake of 
wondrous loveliness. Its waters have been well stocked 
with trout, and there can be no doubt that in years to come 
it will become the resort of thousands who seek rest, or 
health or pleasure. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railway has already graded 
aroad-bed hence to its Gunnison branch, and rails will 
doubtless be laid as soon as the Pacific connection has been 
effected. The distance to the Gunnison branch is but about 
thirty-five miles, in which direction most of the freighting 
and traveling is done. 

Of its two thousand inhabitants the great bulk is digging 
in the silver-laden mountains. The extensive smelter estab- 
lished by and still under the management of Messrs. John 
J. and Robert Crooke, has been an incalculable blessing to 
the place, furnishing the miner with cash for his ores, and 
giving employment to hundreds of others. 

Here, as elsewhere in the State, there are many mines 
that are most undeservedly buried under bad names. Rich 
leads lie undeveloped because capital is tou timid or too 
faithless to come and make personal inspection and effort. 
Not mining stocks ought to be bought, but mines; for most 
true it is, that excellent claims can be purchased in almost 
any portion of the State for sums ranging from $1,000 to 
$10,000. Unfortunately too many buy simply on specula- 
tion, and speculation at last invariably defeats its own ends. 
The mine ought to be bought to be worked, fairly and 
honestly, just as the mine of coal oy iron is workcd. Suc- 
cess in mining means personal presence and interest—it 
means intelligence, clear grit and hard work. Fortunes 
would fill the coffers of thousands of disconsolate stock- 
holders if they only had the courage to work their lodes on 
a large and generous scale; for as a rule it holds, in Colorado 
at least, that the deeper the shaft the richer is the mineral 
output. 

From Lake City we return to Antelope Park, the sports- 
man’s paradise, a quiet, restful retreat in the very heart of 
the Sierra Madre. Here the waters are alive with trout, and 
plain and height are the haunt of the antelope, the moun- 
tain sheep, the black-tailed deer, the bear and the elk. At 
Galloway’s, up at the head of the Park, the tourist will find 
a genial, sympathetic host, a warm welcome, large, com- 
fortable rooms of exceeding neatness, and such dishes of 
venison and mushrooms as he never tasted before, and prob- 
ably will never taste again, unless the pilgrimage be re- 
peated. It is well worth coming two thousand miles to 
revel in such limitless wealth of spert, to breathe air so 
pure and life-giving, and to feast the eyes on such mag- 
nificence of mountain view. 

We have cast the fly in the Tomichi, the Gunnison and 
the Cimarron; we have partaken of the treasures of the 
Los Pinos, the Piedra snd the Rio de las Animas, and uni- 
formly we found the fish abundant and most excellent; but 
nowhere can the angler so speedily burden himself with 
good, solid trout as he can at almost any point on the Rio 
Grande, between Del Norte and Antelope Park. With a 
red or brown hackle, a dark or whitish fly, and a wee bit 
of a gnat, with a lithe rod, high wading boots (the water 
is of icy coldness) and a fair share of the angler’s instinct— 
given these, and one man can not only supply but easily 
gorge a goud-sized camp; that is to say, if sixty or seventy 
pounds are sufficient to compass that end. 

For sixty miles or more tle turnpike follows the course of 
the river, whose banks are generally free from overhanging 
trees or undergrowth. It is so shallow that it can easily be 
waded at almost any place. 

The open season begins with July and ends with Novem- 
ber, of which July and September are said to be the choice 
months. In August rains are not infrequent, and fly-cast- 
ing in the turbid waters of the Rio Grande is nied to be 
a waste of time. 

The. fiend with trap, net and cartridge is not unknown, 
in fact, some mountain streams he has already nearly de- 
pleted. Giant powder does occasionally happen to kill one 
and another of this pestiferous tribe, but it is doing its good 
work with painful slowness. The angler’s hope and good 
wishes rest with The Colorado Game and Fish Protective 
Association, of which W. N. Byers, Esq., of Denver, is 
president. 

Through a blinding snowstorm the genial host took us to 
Antelope Springs, picking up game of divers sorts here and 
there by the wayside, and leaving us there to the mercies of 
the Overland line and the pitiless cold. James P. Galloway 
is an admirable specimen of the genuine Western pioneer. 
In times most tumultuous he has ever been on the side of 
law and order, Far and wide his worth is acknowledged, 
and it is because of this that he now represents his constitu- 
ents in the upper house of the State Legislature. Heroic 
deeds he has done, yet there isin him the gentleness of a 
child and the courtesy of a prince. Let him that doubteth 
go and see. 


GRAB AND GREED. 
AM more than glad to see your hands up against 
the Yellowstone outrage. You, with Senator Vest and 
others, are doing good work for the nation—building better 


than you think, possibly. Time only can give final results, 
but at least the swindlers shall not win untried. 


I have lived to see the Mammoth Cave and Niagara Falls 
degraded to raree shows for the benefit of landlords, hack- 
drivers, flunkies and beats. And now the three grandest 
parks on the face of this favored land are being desecrated 
to the same tune of money, money, money. Grab and 
greed. When the glorious Adirondack region has been con- 
verted to a miasmatic desolation, and the sources of its 
beautiful rivers dried up from the Moose to the Hudson, 
until the latter will not float a first-class steamboat a hun- 
dred miles above New York city; when these clear, cold 
streams are bringing malaria instead of health to the dwellers 
along their banks; when the Yosemite and the Yellowstone 
parks are properly parceled out, appropriated, labeled and 
tariffed, the public may wake up and enter a bootless pro- 
test, but too late. The mischief will have been done; rings 


. and companies, having beaten and swindled the people ut- 





























FOREST AND STREAM. 








terly, and each other as badly as possible, will have 
‘whacked up” and got away with their plunder. And 
human skill will not be able to make good the desecration 
and desolation in 4 century that a few greedy hoodlums 
have wrought in a single year. 

I have often. wondered, when cruising among the 
‘drowned lands” of the Adirondacks, why the guides did 
not hoist every dam in the wilderness with dynamite. It is 
no answer to say this would be lawlessness; it were rather 
self-defense. When any manor any number of men assume 
the right to poison the air I must breathe and the water I 
and my family must drink, it is a duty to blow his villain- 
ous traps sky high, if Ican. ‘‘Logic is logic.” 

Maybe I doll bes to see the dawning of a day when the 


almighty dollar will not be all in all, but the outlook is not 
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dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not 
to individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, 


Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH. 
Stricipz: THE OwLs. 


137. Barn Owl—Strix americana Aud.; Aluco flammeus 
americanus Ridg. 394; Aluco flammeus pratincola Cs. 461.— 
Accidental straggler. In June, 1866, I saw a fresh speci- 
men of this owl in the workshop of L. C. Daniels, taxider- 
mist, at Portland, Me., and was informed at the time that it 
was shot at Falmouth, Cumberland county, Me. 

138. Great Horned Owl—Bubo virginvanus Aud., Ridg. 
405, Cs. 462.—Common. Not abundant. Probably resident. 
Breeds. Owls of this species almost invariably, if not 
always, have a very marked odor, such as is emitted by the 
common skunk. So constant has been this mephitic odor in 
all the adult specimens I have examined, as to suggest that 
it emanated from the birds. But close investigation has 
convinced me that in all cases this perfume had been 
acquired by contact with the mammal, which probably had 
been attacked by the bird as an object of prey. 

An owl of this species was found by a friend of the writer 
one iaorning in his henhouse, where about one hundred fowl 
were confined. The owl was standing upon the ground, 
surrounded by dead ducks and hens slain by it. During 
the previous moolight night this bird had darted through a 
window that was close to the perches of the fowl, which 
were probably seen, and: therefore attacked. Once within 
the inclosure, the ow] had either remained by choice or 
was unable to find the aperture effected on its entrance 
by the breaking of a pane of glass, and the space was too 
limited for flight and darting through another pane. A bil- 


let of wood in the hands of the owner of the slain poultry 
soon stretched the owl beside its victims. 


139. Screech Owl, Mottled Owl—Bubo asio Aud.; Scops 


asio Ridg. 402, Cs. 465.—Uncommon. No record of the 


nest and og s of this species have been found in Maine, but 
it is proba Ty aregular summer visitant to Western Maine 
from more southern localities. Mr. Boardman regards it as 
“very rare” in Eastern Maine. In the summer of 1880 an 


ow] of this species flew into a hotel at Bangor, and was there 


captured, and its skin was preserved. No other specimen has 
recently been taken in that vicinity. 

In Western Maine the species is not very rare, and a 
few may be there resident throughout the year. Prof. Ver- 
rill, in his Jist of the birds of Norway, Me., mentioned this 
species as ‘‘resident, common, breeds,” and the same list 
mentions the short-eared owl as of ‘‘probable occurrence” 
only. Yet the latter species is common along the coast, but 
the screech, or little red, owl is decidedly uncommon on the 
coast, even of Southwestern Maine, and does not appear to 
be of common occurrence anywhere in this State. 

140. Long-eared Owl—Otus vulgaris Aud.; Asio ameri- 
canus Ridg. 395; Asio wilsontanus Cs, 472.—Common. Pro- 
bably some remain throughout the year. Breeds. One of 
the most common in Maine. 

141. Short-eared Owl, Marsh Owl.—Otus brachyotus Aud. ; 
Asio accipitrinus Ridg. 396, Cs. 473.—Common. Arrives in 
April. Breeds on the ground; lays four dull white eggs 
with a slight bluish tinge. This owl is common all along the 
coast in suitable locations, such as marshes and meadows. 
It is rather diurnal in its habits, and I have observed it seek- 
ing food on bright sunny days, as well as during cloudy 
weather, and in the evening. 

Its favorite haunts are the marshes, and it resembles the 
marsh hawk in its habits of flying low over the meadows in 
search of its prey, upon which it pounces when discovered, 
but rarely pursues it. I have never known of its occurrence 
here in winter.: 

142. Great Gray Owl—Syrnium cinereum Aud.; Ulula 
cinerea Ridg. 399; Strix cinerea Cs. 474.—Rare. This is 
the largest North American Strigide, exceeding in size the 
great horned and snowy‘owls. It is only occasionally taken 
in Maine, where it probably occurs merely as ‘a rare and 
irregular visitor from the north in winter. 

143. Barred Owl—Syrnium nebulosum Aud. ; Strix nebu- 
losa Ridg. 397, Cs. 476,—Abundant. Resident throughout 
the State. Breeds. The most abundant species in Maine. 
This owl is easily decoyed by an imitation of its cries. They 
are apparently of a very social disposition, and are not in- 
frequently found together. Ihave called them about my 
camp to the number of four or five in an evening, in a 
favorable location where they were abundant, and they 
would remain in the immediate vicinity throughout the 
whole night, keeping up their peculiar catlike conversation, 
and occasionally hooting replies to more distant birds of the 
same species. 

144. Snowy Owl—Surnia nyctea Aud; Nyctea scandiaca 
Ridg. 406, Cs. 479.—Irregularly common. Visitant from the 
north in autumn and winter. More commonly seen along 
the coast than inland. In October and November, 1876, 
there was a remarkable abundance of snowy owls along the 
coast of New England. During the month of November, 
1878, 1 saw quite a number of specimens while visiting some 
islands and ledges on the eastern portion of the coast of 
Maine. These appeared to seek their food on the shore, and 
were observed perched upon the rocks left bare by the 
receding ‘tide. One small, treeless island where I spent a 
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night was frequeuted by 4 number of white owls, and I 
devoted several hours of the day and evening to watching 
their movements, During the day they were rather in- 
active; remaining perched upon rocks watching some pool for 
crabs or fish with a patience rivaling that of Izaak Walton, 
and when approached would fly but a short distance from 
rock to rock. They appeared to be rather shy, and much 
more so than are usually the owls of other species. 

The markings of the plumage of the snowy owls vary 
greatly. Upon some the black seems rather to predominate, 
and I have seen sume specimens almost entirely white. 

145. Hawk Owl—Surnia funerea—Aud., Ridg. 407, Cs. 
480.—Not very common. Autumn and winter visitant from 
the north. Possibly a few may be resident, but there has 
been no instance of its breeding in Maine reported, yet it is 
quite probable that a few of the species may do so. 

146. Tengmalm’s Owl— Ulula tengmalmi Aud.; Nyctale 
tengmalmi richardsoni = 400, Cs. 482.—Rare winter visi- 
tant from the north. Mr. Harry Merrill obtained an owl of 
this species in the mf of Bangor in March 1876. The bird 
was in the street, and appeared to be so dazed by its sur- 
roundings that it was easily knocked over with a stick. In 
this connection it is interesting to recall the fact that the 
great naturalist, Audubon, procured at Bangor, Maine, ‘‘in 
the beginning of September, 1832,” the only specimen that 
he ever saw alive. Mr. Boardman has obtained a number 
of specimens, ‘‘all taken in winter.” Two owls of this 
species, taken in Maine, were brought to Portland in Novem- 
ber, 1882. 

147. Acadian Owl—Ulula acadica Aud.; Nyctale acadica 
Ridg. 401, Cs. 483.—Common. Undoubtedly some are 
resident throughout each year, and it probably breeds in 
Maine. Although the discovery of its nest and eggs has not 
been reported, immature specimens have been taken, and the 
adults observed during the breeding season. This little owl, 
the smallest here known, is sometimes termed the ‘‘saw- 
whet owl,” on account of some of its notes resembling 
the sound produced in filing a mill saw. The immature 
birds have been termed ‘‘white-fronted owls,” on account of 
the coloration of plumage, varying from that of the adults, 
An acadian owl was captured alive in a stable on State 
street, Portland Me., January 13, 1875, by my nephew, 
Frederick Fox, Jr., and another owl of the same species 
was seen at the time in the garden near by. This captured 
owl I kept alive, and occasionally permitted it the freedom 
of my chamber, that I might better observe its habits. Upon 
one night, after I had stuffed and mounted several redpoll 
linnets, and left them upon a piece of furniture in my 
chamber, the little owl aroused me from sleep by the compli- 
ment of spirited attacks upon the stuffed birds, and these at- 
tacks were repeated even after I had arisenand illuminated 
the room with gaslight. No sooner had I picked up one of the 
stuffed birds which had been knocked down than the owl 
made a dash at it while held in my hands. It missed its 
prey, but not me, and I learned that my midnight apparel 
would afford but little protection against the needle-like 
claws of this diminutive owl. The bird was subject to 
convulsions, apparently of an epileptic nature, and when 
thus afflicted would utter repeated cries of distress until it 
fell off its perch, and after a little tremor became rigid. 
These attacks gradually became of frequent occurrence, until 
death finally ensued. 


Famity FaLconripa: THE FA.cons. 


148. Iceland Gyrfalcon—Fulco islandicus Aud. ; Hierofalco 
gyr falco islandus Ridg. 412a, Cs. 500.—An exceedingly rare 
visitant from the north. Geo. A. Boardman, Esgq., has in his 
collection two specimens of this species of gyrfalcon, both of 
which were killed near the mouth of the St. Croix River. A 

rfalcon was shot at Cape Elizabeth, Cumberland county, 
Me., October 18, 1877, probably referable to this species, 
and its skin is now in the collection of Prof. J. T. Stanton. 

149. Labrador Gyrfaleon—Wierofaleo gyrfaleo obsoletus 
Ridg. 412c, Falco sacer obsoletus Cs. 499.—Mr. Boardman has 
had three specimens of this gyrfalcon in his collection. 
Two of these were killed near the mouth of the St. Croix 
River, in the Bay of Fundy. 

150. Peregrine Falcon, ‘‘Duck Hawk”—Fulco peregrinus 
Aud., Cs. 503; Falco peregrinus nevius Ridg. 414.—Rare. 
Occasionally seen during migration. Mr. Boardman re- 
ported the breeding of hawks of this species at Grand 
Manan Island, in the Bay of Fundy, many years ago, but 
there appear to have been none frequenting that locality 
within the last few years, and the species is now but rarely 
seen anywhere in Maine. The capture of a specimen in the 
autumn of 1876 at a house on Cape Elizabeth, occupied by 
Daniel W. Fessenden, Esq., is recorded in an interesting 
contribution to the Proceedings of the Portland Natural 
History Society, by Nathan Clifford Brown, which was read 
before the Society April 3, 1882: ‘‘The hawk chased a 
pigeon into the corner of a veranda surrounding the house, 
and was so absorbed in killing its prey that Mrs. Fessenden 
threw a shaw] over it and took it alive.” 

151. Pigeon Falcon, ‘‘Pigeon Hawk”—Falco columbarius 
Aud., Cs. 505.—<@salon columbarius Ridg. 417.NSeen only 
during migrations. Rare in the spring, but more commonly 
seen in the autumn. In the adult spring plumage the color 
of the upper parts of this hawk is dark blue, and this ap- 
pearance, with the size of the bird and its swift flight, gives 
it a semblance to the common wild pigeon; hence the name 
wae hawk.” No instance of this species breeding in 
Maine has been reported, and probably those seen here breed 
in more northern regions. 

152. Rusty-crowned Falcon, ‘‘Sparrow Hawk”—Fulco 
sparverius Aud., Cs. 508; Tinnunculus sparverius Ridg. 420. 
—Abundant. Arrives in April. Breeds in trees, commonly 
in holes; lays five or more cream-colored eggs covered with 
blotches and spots of brown. This species is very common 
in Eastern Maine, where it breeds, but is not commonly 
seen in Western Maine except during the migrations. The 
name “‘sparrow hawk” is quite inappropriate to this bird, 
as it does not commonly prey upon the sparrows. The 
usual food of this little hawk consists of insects and 
small reptiles. I have many times watched hawks of this 
species seocemnting with small birds, and not only have they 

ways refrained from attacking them, even under the most 
tempting circumstances, but the small birds do not evince 
the alarm that is always manifested upon the approach of 
other hawks. I have never found in the stomachs of speci- 
mens examined any trace of birds having been preyed upon, 
even when shot at a time when small birds were very abun- 
dant and insects, etc., comparatively scarce. : 

Although to a great extent subsisting upon grasszoppers, 
crickets, tles and other insects, as also mice, small snakes, 
etc., yet these hawks have been reported as occasionally at- 
tacking with determination birds of various sorts, including 
even the eave swallows and domestic pigeons, unless the ac- 
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counts of the latter incidents can be referred to the sharp- 
shinned hawks. 

This little falcon much resembles the aaa kestrel, 
not only by its coloration of plumage, size and general ap- 
pearance, but its cries greatly resemble those of its European 
cousin. And in comparison with the name ‘‘sparrow 
hawk,” itmay perhaps be rather more appropriate to term 
our bird the American kestrel. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


REPTILES AND THEIR HABITS. 


I AM tempted to say a few words on the innate vicious 
_ disposition of the snapping turtle, and to refer to an 
incident to which there are living witnesses. An adjoinin 
farmer turned up with his plow a number of eggs, an 
brought them to me to examine. They were near the size 
of pigeon eggs, and covered with an elastic tough mem- 
brane. On opening several they were all found to contain 
turtles about the breadth of a thumb nail. All were alive 
and soon began to crawl about, and to prevent falling off 
the board they were turned with a broomstraw, at which 
they would snap and bite as viciously as would the parent 

turtle. 

While on the subject of natural history, and the pen in 
hand, I will briefly :efer to another incident, and in part in 
reference to articles read in Forest AND STREAM. Some 
writers appear to be of the opinion that serpents propagate 
their species without the intervention of eggs, and also kill 
their prey before devouring it. I believe neither to be cor- 
rect, and know the rattlesnake is propagated from the egg. 
Some years ago, in company with several acquaintances, 1 
visited a den three or four miles southwest of Oakland, 
Garrett county, Md., for the purpose of destroying them, 
early in May. We had killed quite a number—two under 
one rock with an explosive shell—when I stepped to a high 
rock which overlooked the den, onasouth hillside of an 
acre of loose shelly rocks, on and under which the snakes 
were usually found sunning themselves, after leaving the 
den in a semi-torpid state, and before roaming abroad for 
food. My attention was attracted by a peculiar sound. 
After carefully examining the surroundings, I discovered 
a large rattlesnake in coil on an adjacent rock some 
twenty feet distant, and apparently in a great rage, 
possibly near its maternity. As my position was 
free from danger, I observed it for several minutes 
before firing. I had killed scores and scores of rattlesnakes, 
and it was the first instance of one causing any sound other 
than by the rattle. The snake would inflate the body to 
nearly double its size, then so forcibly eject the air as to 
produce a blowing, and almost a whistling, sound, in addi- 
tion to the rattling, and could be heard twenty-five or thirty 
yards. After killing it and approaching to take the rattles, 
in the body mutilated by the explosive shell, we counted 
twenty-three eggs, and each contained a living serpent in 
embryo. 

As to the belief of some that venomous snakes kill their 
prey by poison before devouring it, this is, in my opinion, 
incorrect. I have been informed by many intelligent moun- 
tain friends, whom I consider entirely reliable, that they had 
often seen rattlesnakes in the act of swallowing their prey, 
and it was invariably alive while visible, not killed pre- 
viously. 

Some years ago a friend in the Alleghenies sent me—and 
unasked for—a large live rattlesnake in a box, which he had 
captured in May. My first impulse was to destroy it, but 
it was so much of a curiosity here that many visitors—and 
from a distance—came to see it. I decided, therefore, to 
construct a secure cage, and observe its instincts; a strong 
box, three by one foot, plate glass for top, and that covered 
with woven wire, a sliding metal door, locked, and key in 
my pocket. With a similarly arranged box placed at one 
end food and drink could be introduced without a possi- 
bility of danger. It lived ten months, but during an unus- 
ually cold spell froze to death. During that time it took no 
food whatever, except about two tablespoonsful of milk. 
It killed all the rodents put into the cage, but would not 
feed on them. A small crippled bird was introduced. 
This, on hopping on the snake, was struck on the 
neck and almost instantly killed, did not live two 
minutes.: I saw it repeatedly afterward attempt to 
swallow the bird, but the moment it reached the poisoned 
part, it would invariably throw it out. Hence, with this 
and other evidence as conclusive, I doubt the rattiesnake’s 
killing its prey for food—by poison. Having a ditcher at 
work, he came across a small eel and desired to ‘‘introduce 
it to its brother serpent.” When placed in the cage the 
snake appeared to dread it and would not permit the ecl 
to touch it, changing its position constantly as approached 
by the eel, but would not strike it. It was amusing to wit- 
ness a deadly serpent completely conquered and cowed by 
a harmless eel. I have witnessed two conflicts between 
snakes of different species, the first between a viper and a 
blacksnake; the latter was the victor by coiling around and 
either crushing or strangling the viper; the second, quite 
recently, was witnessed by scvera] persons—a mottled, 
black and white snake was captured by one of my 
sons to send to tke Academy of Natural Sciences as 
an unusual species, and in the same box was 

afterwards placed one of another species, about half 
the length of the large one. Very soon the larger seized the 
smaller one, and began to crush it in its coils; the box was 
covered with glass securely, and next morning the smaller 
one wasinvisible. Nor was there any mystery about it, as 
escape was impossible, and from the previous conflict and 
largely increased size and torpor of the victor, it was clearly 
demonstrated that the larger one had killed the smaller, and 
then swallowed it. Of this fact all were fully convinced 
beyond a doubt, and so end my snake stories. 1 have heard 
a saying that ‘dog won't eat dog,” but I am fully satisfied 
that snake will eat snake just as much as that a cannibal 
will feast on his fellows. E. 8. 
Sanpy Sprine, Maryland, Jan. 1883. 


Marne WIinTER Notes.—Bethel, Me., January.—By a 
rivate letter last week from an old hunter friend over in 
merset county, Me., he informs me that recently pros- 
pecting in those deep forests, he came across moose signs, 
and he followed up the buddings and breakings from fall to 
winter works, and finally struck the sloates or tracks of two 
moose freshly made, and by careful creeping he discovered 
in the distance two bull moose, both armed with fine, heavy 
antlers, looking the picture of loveliness to his old hunter 
eyes. In trying to creep nearer to get a shot, he accidentally 
stepped on a dry limb, which cracked with so loud a noise 
as to frighten the game, who made off at a tremendous pace. 
This shows that the Maine woods are not entirely depleted 
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yet of the noblest game that ever roamed these woods. To- 
day (the 25th of January)I shot a very beautiful male gros- 
beak. Snow-buntings are quite common here this winter. 
A chickadee and a sparrow are constantly about my door 
— and the former takes his meals from a large sunflower 

anging by the side of en woodshed. Our location is twenty 
miles east_of Mt. Washington, of the White Mountain 
Range, and the thermometer keeps way down below zero 
most of the time.—J. G. R. 





PInE GrosBEAKs IN NEW JERSEY.—Stanley, Morris Co., 
N. J.—While sitting by the window on the 16th of Decem- 
ber I saw six strange birds light on an apple tree a few 
yards from the window, and commenced eating the decayed 
and frost-bitten apples that remained on the tree. I finally 
recognized them to be pine grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator). 
They continued feeding for about five minutes, when they 
flew to some pine trees near by, where they commenced 
feeding on the seeds. Having satisfied themselves they re- 
turned to the apple tree. Thus they went from pine tree to 
apple tree and back three or four times. I noticed one 
peculiarity in their feeding, that is, each separate bird 
selected an apple and always returned to feed on the same 
one. Very unluckily for me it was Sunday, if it had not 
been I would have added some of their skins to my collec- 
tion. They were mostly immature bird with the exception 
of one or two mature females.—Harry DE B. Pace. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 











THE CANEBRAKES OF ISSAQUENA. 


g ign cotton-planter and his sons are, as a general thing, 
fond of their guns, rods, dogs and horses, and in this 
part of the country are blest with a land teeming with game 
and fish, offering unequaled facilities for frequent sport. 
In hunting the larger game, bear and deer, as well as the 
smaller, the dog takes an important part, in fact, the prin- 
cipal one. Such being the casc, it may interest your read- 
ers to describe the favorite dog for the several occasions. 

First is the bear dog—a mongrel, part cur and part hound, 
full cur, full hound—a motley collection. The ‘‘trail” dogs 
are usually full hound, although it is questioned by some 
whether the full hound or half pointer and half hound is the 
best for this purpose. Be this as it may, the packs I have in 
view are led by full hound, English stag and Virginia fox- 
hound, and they are capital ones, too. The fighting dogs, 
those who do the heaviest work, are generally of the mon- 
grel kind—terriers, curs, hounds, etc,. mixed and intermixed 
until it would be difficult to trace distinctions. Bruin 
stands a poor show in a contest with these fellows, and gen- 
erally trees after arace of an hour or so, and is then easily 
shot by the hunter. 

Now and then a ‘‘tough customer” is roused, and a 
square fight with the dogs is made, usually ending in Bruin’s 
defeat, and another short race, a second stantl and fight, 
another run, and so on, until some fortunate hunter gets 
into the fight in time to get in a shot, which terminates in 
the death of Bruin. The victory is signalled by the “call 
blow” sounded from the horn. This “call blow” consists 
of three long, distinct ‘‘ blows” or sounds from the horn. 
The hunters congregate upon the spot, and after each one 
has related his particular adventures during the chase, and 
all of the incidents of the chase have been related, the bear 
is placed upon a mule and sent to camp, while the rested 
dogs and hunters proceed to repeat the fun by jumping 
another bear. 

The dense canebrakes make this sport partake somewhat 
of the hardest kind of work, and nothing but the keenest 
relish for the excitement of the sport would urge a person 
to indulge in it, yet it is the finest sport of all our hunting. 
Once you try it, it sticks, and the fondness for it will not 
shake or wear off. 

The blood-curdling stories told of the bear’s dangerous 
fighting qualities are a humbug, for unless he be badly 
wounded, and cannot get away, he is, next to the panther, 
the veriest coward that infests our forests. There is no 
danger in him, except to your dogs. These he handles 
pretty roughly, and many of them are killed ; scarcely a 
chase occurs but some of the dogs are seriously wounded 
or killed. Especially is this the case if your dogs are any of 
them green in the business. 

We use in the bear chase every description of gun. My 
friend Smith and the members of our club mostly use 
breech-loading shotyuns, 12-gauge, with round balis, This 
gun is certainly the best for the purpose, and the hammer- 
less would be especially so since the danger of accidents by 
the hammers being caught against the cane, and the gun 
discharged, is removed. Several of our ‘‘bear-hunters” pre- 
fer the breech-loading rifle used in the U. 8. Army, and 
commonly called ‘‘needle-gun.” None of ‘‘Byrne’s’’ pistols 
are used here, Allare armed, in addition to the gun, with 
heavy hunting knives, which are used mostly for cutting a 
way through the dense cane. 

he deer-driving is made with full-blooded hound, Eng- 
lish stag and foxhound preferred. Sometimes the hunter 
is placed upon stands along the favorite runs, and the decr 
is shot as he is driven by, but this feature of deer-hunting 
finds little favor here, as to occupy « stand means the loss of 
the best part of the sport, which is the helter-skelter ride 
through the timber,'a perfect steeplechase, with the music 
of the hounds’ voice thrown in to add zest to the excite- 
ment—this is to the hunters music indeed; I’ve tried it and 
know—fifteeii or twenty hounds in full cry make soul-stir- 
ring music to the hunter’s ear. In our drives every man 
must look out for himself, each one’s chances for a shot is 
equal to that of the others, provided all are equally well 
mounted. It is a race, as usual rewarded to the practiced 
and swiftest, who heads the deer and kills him, if he can. 
It isn’t done every time, I assure you. 

Deer were so plentiful here before the overflow last spring, 
that our chases were generally short. But frequently if a 
deer gets out of the usual ground covered by the drive, he is 
allowed td goin peace—the dogs are recalled and another 
deer prc Sometimes in the course of one day’s hunt 
twenty deer are chased; and right here let me say that the 
very next, or, at longest, the day after the hunt, you could 
go over the same ground and run out the same deer, or as 
many as on the first day, presumably the same deer. The 
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deer were never frightened away by driving with hounds— 
try it here and you will be convinced. 

Sometimes in our hunts we start a panther, one of those 
large, ugly brutes that are so frightful to gaze upon, measur- 
ing often nine feet from nose to tip of the tail. When we 
strike these fellows, the race is short and sweet. The cow- 
ardly rascal will take to the first tree, like his cousin the 
cat, and is easily shot. It sometimes happens, however, 
that he does not tree, especially if he is surprised by the 
dogs and caught before he has time to ‘‘shin up” a tree. 
When this happens you may count on some good fighting, 
and a dozen dead and wounded dogs; for an average sized 
panther can whip all the dogs you can crowd upon him. 

Several years ago, a party of us wason a camp huat in 
the lower end of this county we were after deer, and bagged 
eleven in four days. On the morning we had appointed to 
break camp we were upearly, preparing to have a short drive 
before leaving. After going about five hundred yards from 
camp, we came upon a freshly killed doe that had been partly 
devoured by some animal, which had evidently been fright- 
ened by our approach, and had concealed itself. The dogs 
coming up soon found the trail, but seemed lothto follow 
it, displaying uneasiness and fear by their bristling backs and 
their growls; but one favorite, old Jack, a pointer-hound, 
came up, took the trail and bravely led off the chase. 
When once started the whole pack were off in a hurry; and 
we followed close up. A race of a hundred yards brought 
into full view a magnificent young panther, which manifested 
no desire for a race, but a stubborn determination for a 
fight. She did not have long to wait. The dogs, once over 
their fright, were in for it, and some seized her ladvship, and 
thenthe fun began. According to their usual fighting tactics 
she lay upon her back, feetup, and her four feet containing 
twenty claws, as sharp as razors, fairly made dog meat and 
hair fly. Panther and dogs were so completely mixed that 
we were compelled to withhold our shots for fear of killing 
more dog than panther. Every second a dog would crawl 
out satisfied; the fight lasted only a few seconds, when 
Walter Smith, one of the party, got in a shot that satisfied 
the panther and ended the fight. Several severely crippled 
dogs and one dead panther were the list of casualties. 

There are many of these annually here yet. One was 
killed within half a mile of my dwelling, by E. V. Miller, 
that measured nine feet from nose to tip of tail. Three 
were seen on the same ground last spring and became quite 
a terror to the negroes living on this and adjoining plan- 
tations. These three panthers came near ridding the county 
of that nuisance the ‘‘yaller cur,” that infests it by the hun- 
dred, every darkey owning at least three. The panthers 
killed quite a number and devoured them—in fact, the dogs 
were the principal food of these animals while they re- 
mained. ‘The brutes finally beeame such a terror that friend 
Smith was called in with his bear dogs, and drove them off, 
failing to kill any one of them. 

My dwelling stands in the center of 200 acres of culti 
vated field, and the tracks of these panthers were made 
within 200 yards of the house. 

So much for bear, deer, panther, and the dogs used to hunt 
them. R. M. Smith, Jr.; W. J. Smith, W. F. Allen, John 
Stem, Mr. Wescott, and R. B. Phipps are now out fora 
week’s camp hunt for bears, and will doubtless bag five or 
six. Two were killed last week by W. F. Allen, Lee Smith, 
and R. B. Phipps on a two days’ hunt. This swells the 
record of the hunt to the present time to eighty-seven bears. 
R. M. Smith, Jr., was in at the death of every one of these 
except two. How is that for bear hunting? It was not a 
good time for bear either. 

Quail are plentiful and good bags can be made any day. 
Our favorite dog fur this sport is the pointer, because of 
his short hair; the setter loses too much time pulling cockle 
burrs from his long hair. 

More anon. 

TSSAQUENA County, Miss. 


THE NEGROES AND THE BIRDS. 


F sly Reynard is the champion bird extinguisher of the 
Old Dominion—mother of States and statesmen—how 
does it happen that in the southeastern counties, where part 
ridges do most abound, there, also, the fox is most abundant? 
“M.,” who writes in your issue of Dec. 21, must be amazing- 
ly unsuspectiug if he thinks the freedman kills partridges 
for the pleasure of displaying them to his white brother, 
particularly during the close season. Indeed, his faith in 
their simplicity is childlike and bland; whereas, the craftiest 
diplomatist that ever wore a white skin is a novice in the 
art of concealment compared with the Virginia negro. Does 
‘‘M.” imagine that the colored brother never interviewed a 
henroost because he has never seen the trophies of the in- 
terview hanging on the outer walls of his log cabin? 

1 did not mean to assert that the partridge had been exter- 
minated by the freedman, or that he was the sole cause of 
scarcity, but I do affirm that scores of negroes from the 
James to the Mattaponi River, and east of the Richmond & 
Fredericksburg Railroad, hunt for squirrels and hares all 
through the spring and summer, skulking along the edge 
of woods, swamps, and thickets, and keeping carefully out 
of sight of white folk; that he pretends to be nothing but a 
pct-hupter, and that there is no fairer mark for the pot- 
hunter than Bob White sitting on a rail, be he an African or 
an Anglo-Saxon; and pot-hunting is not confined to the for- 
mer, by a large majority, I am sorry to say. 

I remember the winter of ’80-81, but found no birds frozen, 
nor missed any from several flocks I watched closely in 
Hanoves county (the birth-place of Patrick Henry and Henry 
Clay), nor did I hear of any that had been found frozen, 
although I made diligent inquiry, and east of Hanover there 
was very little danger of their freezing, but the winter of 
’81-82 was the warmest we have had since 42; nevertheless, 
there were not so many birds by half last fall as the fall 
before. I also remember the bitter cold winter of ’63-4; yet 
in the fall of ’65 the oldest huntsmen in Virginia had never 
seen birds in such immense numbers And why? Because 
for four long, weary years we had been after bigger game, 
or rather that bigger game had been after us, and the birds 
had been allowed to lay and hatch and rear their broods in 
peace and quict, with nove to make them afraid, save birds 
and beasts of prey. 

I am well aware, too, that Bob White’s enemies are legion 
—the hawk, the fox, the mink, the weasel, the skunk, the 
black snake and the half-starved hound, the greatest egg- 
sucker and poacher on earth, yet I believe the main cause 
of the general dearth of partridges in Virginia is the whole- 
sale slaughter of the innocents by the insatiate pot-hunter 
re-inforced by the esthetic wing-shot. What more deadly 
weapon than a ten-bore breech-loader! or what animal that 
walks, runs or flies half so destructive as a sportsman, who 
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goes out full of vim and ardor, and who can cut downa 
bird by the glint of its wings in the thickest covert? An 
average country huntsman is a tyro to the crack shots of 


Richmond, Lynchburg and Charlottesville. 


Perhaps I do not exactly understand what ‘‘M.” means 


when he says the freedman_is not ‘‘a social or political 
factor” in the Northside and Piedmont counties of the State, 
as he has never been admitted into Virginia society (noted 


for its exclusiveness), but he casts 2,000 votes in Albemarle 
county, and is regarded by every candidate for office as a 
very large ‘‘political factor,” and I am very sure the gentle- 
irst District lying 
in part on the Potomac River up to Acquia Creek, will be 
enormously surprised to learn that the freedman has cleared 
out of that part of the politician’s vineyard, when he was 
present in the late clection to the number of 7,000 votes at 


men who ran for Congrass last fall in the 


least. 


But ‘‘M.” must forgive me if I fail to see the connection 


between ‘‘a political and social factor,” and a shooting and 
hunting factor. There is a tribe of Indians on the Pamun- 
key River, in King William county, who make their living 
by fishing and hunting, and who are death on fin, fur and 
feather—but they can’t vote, nary time. 

I have no apology to make to the good-natured, shrewd, 
shiftless freedman, since I know he will take no umbrage at 
my saying he pops Bob White every time he sees him, if he 
has a fusee in his hand. But if I had known my reference 
to him as one of the ‘‘factors” of bird scarcity would have 
sunk so deep in ‘‘M.’s” heart I never should have mentioned 
him. And it gives me genuine pleasure to bear testimony 
to the good character, industry and honesty of a very large 
class of our colored population. 

““M.” failed to read my communication attentively. I 
expressly said that partridges are scarce all north of James 
River, from the Blue Ridge Mountains to Chesapeake Bay. 

There are a nuinber of negroes in and around Charlotte- 
ville who keep dogs for possum and hare hunting, and all 
this bad, snowy weather they have scoured the fields hare 
hunting. Is there a white man in the world so green as to 


believe that they refrain from shooting partridges whenever 
they come upon them the game law to the contrary not- 


withstanding? RALLYWoop. 


Virernis, January. 1883 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN DEER HUNT. 


"N Montana the blacktail deer winter 1n the heavily tim- 
bered foothills adjacent to the main range of the Rocky 


Mountains, staying there until the warm sun and melting 


snows of April remind them that the time bas come to seek 
the retirement of their mountain home, where, safe from 
the pursuit of man, and far from the turmoil of the world, 
they may raise their young in peace. 

The first heavy snowstorm in October drives them from 
the main range into the first foothills, where they stay until 
the heavier snows of winter push them further south. It 
was at this time of the year, after the first heavy snow, that 
my friend Dan, as fine a young man as it has ever been my 
pleasure to meet, and myself, decided to bring forth our 
rifles, which had been laid away all summer, and try our 
luck with the blacktail. , 

Early one bright October morning, having loaded our 
wagon with ‘‘grub” ufid blankets, with Bess and Moll, two 
little mares as pretty as can be found anywhere, to haul 
provisions and pack our game, and whistling to Prince, our 
hound, to follow, we started for our camp in the foothills, 
welve miles away. 

We had traveled some six miles, and were passing through 
a narrow valley when Dan suys: ‘‘Look, what are those 
white appearing animals moving along that little reef half- 
way up the side of the hill?” It must have been a band of 
antelope. They were watching us, so we drove on till they 
passed out of sight over the ridge and into a little basin on 
the side of the hill. Hastily unhitching Bess and Moll, and 
tying them to the wagon, we carefully climbed to the top 
of the reef. Looking between the rocks we saw some nice, 
fat antelope feeding quietly in the basin, but out of range. 
We decided that Dan was to go around to the right and try 
to head them off, and | was to stay where I was. I waited 
some time, and as he did not appear, and the antelope were 
feeding away from me, 1 concluded to go around them to 
the left. By dodging and crawling I at last got ahead of 
them, and skipping from behind a tree to get a shot, I heard 
the report of Dan’s gun and saw one of the antelope drop. 
The rest ran through a pass between Dan and me, and as 
they ran by we both shot, but still they rushed on. Fol- 
lowing them a little way1 almost fell over a two-year-old 
buck lying in the long grass, which had evidently been shot 
as he was passing us, and running a short distance had 
fallen dead. Packing the two antelope to the wagon we 
hastened on to camp. 

After a hard pull, along pull, and a pull all together, at 
4 o'clock we reached the head of the little stream on the edge 
of our hunting ground, where we were to camp. After mov- 
ing our camp outfit into the brush for shelter and pickcting 
the horses, I suggested, as there was still an hour of day- 
light, that Dan, taking the dog, should go up into that heavy 
timber at the top of the hill, while I took a stroll down the 
creek, and as I had seen fresh sign of deer in the brush close 
to camp, I felt quite sure of seeing some whitetail. 

The creek was a small one, with only a few bushes along 
it—just room for a deer to hide. I was walking quietly 
along the bank, above the creek, a few hundred yards below 
the camp, when I noticed the bushes moving & little just 
ahead of me. I heard a louder crashing, and out jumped 
four whitetail, rn old doe, a yearling, and two fawns. They 
stopped an instant to look at me, and quickly taking aim at the 
doe, {fired. They were too close and my bullet went over her. 
At the shot they loped off, waving their white flags at mein 
defiance. Another shot a little lower at the yearling passed 
through both her shoulders, bringing her quickly to the 
ground, when she was soon dispatched. The other three 
ran on till they came tothe heavy brush along the Dearborn 
River, and I was obliged to give them up. 

Bringing the yearling into camp I was preparing supper 
of antelope steaks, potatoes, flapjacks and coffee when 
Dan arrived. He had struck fresh sign as soon as he entered 
the timber, and going very carefully, a deer which had 
heard a noise in the brush below ran across and stood in 
front of him, looking at him, not fifty yards off. He could 
barely see the deer in the brush, but aiming just back of the 
shoulders he fired. The deer ran and he shot again. Going 
to the spot where the deer had stood he found blood. Fol- 
lowing the dog’s lead in the direction in which the deer ran, 
he was taken to the dead deer, a two-year-old buck, which 
had run fifty yards and then fallen dead, shot through the 
Iungs. After supper we made our beds of hemlock boughs, 





















with our day’s sport slept as only tired hunters can sleep. 

Breakfast was eaten next morning at daylight, and we 
were off for the runway, one-quarter of a mile from camp. 
We watched from behind the scrub pines until sunrise, and 
as the deer thought they would stay at home and not travel 
that day, we followed up the gulch to visit them. We had 
passed through several heavy patches of . timber, when we 
saw tracks in the old snow drifts, and then separating, Dan 
took down into the heavy timber of the ravine, and I kept 
on the edge. I had just entered a dry pine pole patch, 
when a three-prong buck, which had been lying down rest- 
ing, sprang to his feet. He stood and looked at me. He 
was seventy-five yards off, and as yet half asleep. Slowly I 
raised my rifle, sighted carefully and fired. He sprang 
away, apparently unhurt. At the shot Dan came up, and | 
told him ‘‘I had just missed the finest shot at a buck I had 
ever had.” There was no sign of bluod. Keeping the dog 
still fast, we let him take the trail. He led us out into the 
open, and ata hundred yards from where I shot we stood 
over the body of the dead decr. He was shot through the 
lungs, and going at full speed, had stopped short, reared up 
and fallen backward dead, for he lay facing the direction 
from which he started. Dragging him to the nearest tree, 
we hung him up and marked the place. 

It was now only ten o’clock, and we were quite encouraged 
at the prospect of a good day’s sport. Dan was to take the 
edge of the timber, and I was to take the inside. 

Dan heard a rushing, crashing sound on the hillside 
above him, and saw two large bucks running madly down 
toward him. The timber was so thick that he only got a 
snap-shot at them as they sped pasthim. They had winded 
me, and never noticed Dan at all till he fired. 

Meeting again, as agreed, we now came to an open glade, 
where the timber had been burnt off, and the ground was 
covered with low bushes and fallen trees. At first we saw 
nothing unusual, but on closer inspection Dan thought he 
saw a pair of horns above the grass in a little clearing. On 
examining it with the glass, we not only saw through the 
brush the owner of the horns, but three or four more deer 
partly hidden by the undergrowth. They were too far for 
a shot, and we were to windward of them. Fortunately 
the air was very still, and they had not scented us. We 
crept back over the hill out of sight, and held a council of 
war, which resulted in Dan making a long detour of the 
woods and approaching the deer under cover of the bushes 
till he was within 150 yards of them. A snapping of a 
stick, and in an instant with a snort the old buck was on 
his feet, followed by two does and two fawns. 

Meanwhile I had gone to the head of the ravine with the 
dog to intercept them if they took up the mountain. 
Watching Dan I saw the smoke from his gun and at the re- 
port the deer jumped around a little but did not run. Again 
his Winchester spoke to them and I saw one of the does 
fall. She was up again now, and although behind the rest 
was making a good run. Up the hill they came, passing 
me 200 yards off. I shot, but my gun being sighted for 100 
yards my bullet fell short. By this time the doe was lag- 

ing a little, and turning Prince loose I hastened after him. 

resently I heard him bark; he had overtaken her and was 
having a desperate fight. Several times she shook him off, 
when Dan, closing up, finished her with a shot which broke 
her back. He had shot her too far back and too low down 
the first time. Without the dog we would have lost her, 
although eventually she would have died. We hung her up 
out of reach of the wolves on the edge of the timber and by 
a roundabout way started for camp. 

We saw several more deer but could not get a siot until 
crossing a gulch near camp. At the foot of a ravine I saw a 
large buck which had just come down from the timber and 
was on his way to water. He was 200 yards off. I raised 
my sight, dropped on one knee, fired, and to my surprise, 
saw him fall. Running upto him I found his neck was 
broken by the bullet, and with a few convulsive kicks, he 
relinquished the struggle. Next day we packed our game 
to camp; finding one of the deer which we had hung up was 
considerably torn by a mountain lion, and as we had all the 
meat we needed for present wants, and the clouds were 
threatening snow, we struck camp for home, which we 
reached in good season, feeling very much the better for our 
few days’ camping in the Rocky Mountains. 

If any of your readers ever visit Montana and will come to 
my sheep ranch in October or November, I will be most 
happy to show them the home of the deer and mountain 
sheep, and if they can’t kill one it will be their own fault. 
If they have lost any bear and want to find him, I can put 
them on the track where, if they don’t find the bear, perhaps 
the bear will find them. Tae Rockies. 


THAT REMARKABLE SHOT IN FLORIDA. 


N the Forest AND STREAM, of January 18, ‘‘Yours for 
truth—Kuick,” writes thus: ‘‘I see that your corres- 
pondent ‘Wells,’ says he doubts the statement I made of a 
deer being killed with No. 9 shot, etc.” What part of the 
“ete.” did I doubt? What is the ‘‘etc.”? Now I beg to 
assure ‘‘Knick” that I think he will find it rather difficult 
to discover the ‘‘doubts” to which he refers, in the article 
in question. I surely said I should accept the statement as 
being true, but suggested that it would have been rather 
more satisfactory it the writer had condescended to inform 
us what was the distance of the unfortunate deer from 
the fortunate sportsman, at the time the remarkable oc- 
currence took place. It was a remarkable shot, and for that 
reason, ‘‘Knick” handed it down to history—or contributed 
it to hi-story. I admitted that a good charge of gunpowder 
would kill a deer, at very short range, with No. 9 shot in 
front of it. But I did say, and I reiterate it, that beyond a 
very short distance, such a charge would not penetrate the 
hide of a buck in the “‘blue season.” 

I suppose ‘‘Knick” inferred my doubts, from the fact 
that 1 made his statement the foundation of some remarks 
upon the extravagance of expression. Perhaps he is rather 
sensitive in regard toit. But I do trust that he will not 
permit Capt. V. J. 8. to make any oath on the subject. 
There is no use of swearing about it. Ordinarily the ex- 
pression of a willingness to swear to some big story suggests 
a doubt of its truth. But I surrender. Capt. V. J. 8. 
killed a deer in Florida with No. 9 shot, propelled by four 
drams of gunpowder, ‘‘a little over twenty yards measured.” 
How eek “weet” What sort of a measure was used? 
Hunters’ measure, or cloth measure? How did he find the 
exact spot where he stood, and where the deer was when he 
shot? But as the narrator proposes to fortify himself by 
the oath of a respectable witness, before a justice of the 
peace, all doubt must vanish; and so ‘‘Procul, 0 procul este 
profant,”—‘‘or words to that effect.” But, ‘‘I reiterate,” it 
was a very remarkable shot. 





or, as we call them‘ ‘“‘mountain feathers,” and well satisfied | I must be allowed to express a grave doubt whether any 


| justice of the peace, who really comprehended the charac- 
ter and duties of his position, would allow his office to be 
used to strengthen, by the solemnities of an oath, the state- 
ments made by anysportsman, as to the distance at which 

| he killed a deer, a duck, or a sand-hill crane. Justices are 
allowed, or rather empowered to administer oaths, in mat- 
ters of controversy between parties in regard to legal rights, 
In mere matters of opinion, when no legal right or duty is 
involved, they have no such authority. Even if they did 

somebody might object, that he did not have notice of the 
time and place of investigation, so that he might have been 
present either in person or by attorney, and subjected the 
affiant to a cross-examination. But I object to all swearing 
upon the subject, except, perhaps, as to that part of the 
comment which states that the shot penetrated the ‘‘ribs.” 
That, I must say, requires a little corroboration. That is 
indeed remarkable. 

Now, I trust I have not offended my friend ‘‘Knick” to such 
an extent that he will not have the kindness to forgive me. 
I always make allowance for a vivid imagination, and confess 
I take many statements of sportsmen ‘‘ewm grano salis.” It 
was just this measure I used when I saw the assertion of a 
hunter inthe Forest AND STREAM a few weeks ago, that 
about Lincolnton, in this State, it was not uncommon to 
find coveys of quai] containing fifty birds. That I did not 
believe; 1 do not believe it now. I have seen many coveys 
of these birds, and never yet saw one so large as that. Gentle- 
men are often deceived by the appearance of things, and 
few men have such accuracy of vision as to be able to count 
the number of birds as they whir away with great velocity. 
So much for that. WELLS. 


[We have the records of half a dozen authentic cases 
where deer had been killed with No. 10 shot, and in one or 
two instances over points. Several of these cases have been 
recorded in Forest anD STREAM. It is hardly necessary to 
say that in every instance the deer were shot at very short 
range. ] 


INDIANA GAME INTERES’S. 


A BILL to prohibit quail shooting for three years has 
been introduced into the Indiana Legislature. Mr. 
A. C. Lanier, of Madison, has published a circular in which 
he says: 

“It does not seem possible for the Legislature of Indiana 
te convene without having a tilt atthe game law. No State 
has a better law than ours, and none more universally ob- 
served. There is before the House now a bill (H. B. No. 
80) forbidding the killing of quail for three years. The ob- 
ject of thie bill is, no doubt, to make quail more abundant; 
but a greater mistake could not be made. It is not the gun 
that destroys so many birds, but the cold waves that sweep 
down suddenly from the North that freezes them to death 
as they sit huddled together in the field. Whenever the 
temperature falls 18 or 20 degrees bélow zero, the quails are 
frozen to death in whole coveys. They rarely seek a shel- 
tered place to roost, but are usually found in the open 
field, oftentimes in the most exposed positions. 

‘During the seasons of 1854 and ’55, the quail were more 
aburdant than cver known before or since, in this State. 
The three preceding winters had been mild and the sum- 
mers dry and favorable to their nesting; but the winter of 
1856 almost destroyed the entire crop. When spring came 
and summer the whistle of the male bird was rarely heard. 
When the season arrived for shooting it was a rare thing to 
find a covey. 

“From 1856 a gradual increasc took place until Jan. 1, 
1864. On the morning of that day the mercury fell from 
20° to 25° below zero. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of birds were frozen to death before noon. 

‘From 1864 to 1881 the increase was slow. It more than 
once occurred where the winter was mild that the summer 
was wet and unfavorable for nesting, and so no increase 
took place. 

“The winter of 1881, like those of ’56 and ’64, was also 
very destructive to the quail. In many portions of the 
State one-half or more of the crop perished from cold, and 
in other portions nine out of ten died from starvation, the 
ground being covered with snow for a long time: 

The excessive cold of winter and a wet summer both re- 
tard the increase of quail. Last summer was a fair illustra- 
tion of the injurious effect of a wet season. The first nest- 
ings of quail and prairie hen were both drowned out by the 
excessive rains of May, June and July. Many of the quail 
had a second brood. The prairie hens never have but one. 

‘‘Here is a simple and true history of the increase and de- 
crease of quail in our State and the causes therefor, for the 
past twenty-nine years. If there is any portion of it where 
prohibition could effect any good I cannot see it. It has 
been tried in Ohio and signally failed. If it were enforced 
by law, the trap and the hawk would take the place of the 
gun. ‘The Lord giveth the increase.’ So let us enjoy it 
when it comes, and not make laws trying to forbid that 
over which we have ne control.” 

Mr. F. M. Gilbert, the well-known kumorist, and editor 
of the Evansville Argus, has recently been appointed game 
warden of the First District of Indiana. In a late issue of 
his paper he announced his intentions in this vigorous man- 


ner: 
‘Tt is highly probable that in this city a little more atten- 
tion will be paid to the game law in the future. It has been 
shamefully neglected here, having been openly violated by 
parties who knew better. We have been appointed game 
warden in this district and we propose to do our duty. It 
is a thankless position, as all such positions are, but we 
don’t propose to be intimidated. Right is right, and wrongs 
no man. Parties who have handled game in this city in past 
ears have laughed when cautioned. Netted quail have 
openly exposed, and it is safe to say that not one dealer 
out of fifty in this city ever looks to see whether the birds 
consigned to him by express, or by some farmer, have been 
netted or shot. It is just such disregard of the law that has 
made decent shooting anywhere in the vicinity of Evans- 
ville a thing of the psst. The man who loves to go out in 
the fresh air and hunt game legitimately finds none; it has 
all been sacrificed for the sake of the stomachs of a few epi- 
cures. Every time anything is attempted in tac way of 
stopping this wholesale slaughter of quail, a virtuous how] 
up, and the air is full of ‘malice’ and ‘persecution.’ 
ittle bench-legged scribblers, who don’t know a jack-snipe 
from a gutter-snipe raise their paws in virtuous indignation, 
and add their feeble howls to the rest. We are happy to 
say that things are now entirely changed and there is a 
neral feeling all ever the country that this wholesale 
utchery must be stopped, no matter who suffers. We wish 
to say right here that to any and everybody who makes any 
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effort to have our game laws enforced, we will give our 
hearty support. Moreover, where information is brought 
us that the law has been broken, we will ourself take steps 
to have the matter Jooked up, and the offenders brought to 
light and punished. If we lose friends by it, it’s all right. 

e don’t want to be too popular anyhow, and one thing is 
certain, as long as we hold our present position we intend 
to do our duty, though the heavens fall. Anyone seeing 
any quail for sale in this city, no matter in what place or 
by whom, from this date up to October 15, 1883, will confer 
a favor by reporting the same to me. I appeal to all true 
sportsmen to assist me in this matter, and now that I have 
been grossly misrepresented regarding steps that I have so 
far taken in this matter, I take pleasure in stating plainly 
that I intend to enforce the game law here, as far as lies in 
my power, if it takes the last cent I have on earth.—F. M. 
GILBERT, Game Warden 1st Dist. Ind.” 


That has the right ring to it, and the new warden should 
have the ready support of every sportsman in his district. 
Mr. Gilbert follows up his announcement by giving his 
readers these pen pictures: 

“This is a pot-hunter. The pot-hunter waits until the 
morning is rainy, and the poor, chilled and bedraggled 
little quail huddle together, too wet to fly. See the pot- 
hunter’s eye glisten. He has seen a covey cowering under 
a clump of bushes. With fiendish ingenuity he fixes his 
net and then sp.eads out the wings. Then h_ returns, 
and slowly and cautiously, like the sneak that he is, dr ves 
the poor little things along till they reach his net. Down 
the wings they go, too wet to fly. Hold on! ther is one 
tha! is going past. Drive it back. Don’t let one get away. 
Get the whole covey. Ah! there goes the last one. Not 
one left to treed for next :eason. Now throw down the 
mouth of the trap. The e they are. Now pinch their 
heads and throw them in your sack. ‘Will y.u please give 
give me a quail, Mr. Pot-hunter?’ ‘Oh, no; 1 can’t. I 
want to sell these. When I can catch them this easy, I can 
sell them cheap r than beefsteak. It don’t make any dif- 
ference if I exterminate the eatire breed. I can get little 
money and get some rot-gut whiskey and have a good 
Christmas.’ ” 

“This isa sportsman. The i is bright, the air 
frosty and he is delighted to get away from his close office 
and take a day out in the fresh air of the glorious brown 
fields. Here is his dog. Steady boy, ste-a-d-y. Ah, he’s 
down. Steady b-o-y. How his eye glisteas and his breath 
comes quick for he knows that a few feet in front of his 
dog’s nose lie a covey of quail ready to fly into the air and 
whiz away. See the dog. One foot slightly raised, his 
brow wriukled, and his eager nose seeming to drink in the 
tainted air. See his master; his gun up; his body bending 
a little forward, and every nerve perfectly tense. Now boy, 
take ’em. A bound. Whizz, whirr, whirr. Bang, bang, 
and two beauties drop, and the rest go in all directions. 
The dog brings the pair in and lays them at his feet, and he 
puts them almost tenderly in his game bag. It is a fair 
show. The bird with its arrowy flight agaist the skill of 
the sportsman. He gets, say two more out of the covey and 
goes on to another gang, leaving plenty to breed for next 
season. And so all day, and at night he has perhaps less 
than the pot-hunter got in one fell swoop. But the sports- 
man has had a glorious day in the open air and he comes back 
a new man—a man with a dose of life-giving medicine such 
as no doctor can give. He takes enough for his little family 
and the rest he gives away. Sends a pair here to a sick boy 
or girl, and a pair there to the wife of some sick neighbor, 
for your true sportsman is as generous as he is brave. He 
is a man and the other is a sneak.” 


JOTTINGS FROM JERSEY. 


oe correspondent ‘‘T. M.” propounds the query: “I 

wonder if the articles ‘small birds’ and ‘snow birds’ 
on the hotel bills of fare are not our friends. I am sure I 
hope and pray they (the English sparrows) may all be eaten.” 
To which we hasten to respond: Not much! A few weeks 
ago an old farmer friend down in Monmouth asked us to 
thin out the sparrows, which had become a terrible nuisance 
on his place. He knew they must be fat, because they 
swarmed about his hogpens, taking the teed away from the 
porkers, and between meals ate up all the grain thrown out 
tor the poultry. 

It was Saturday, and in the close season, so we were not. 
averse to alittle sport, and took a pocketful of shells and 
our breech-loader out among the buildings, The first shot 
brought twelve of the little gourmands to grief, but that was 
the last bunch we could get ashot at. Although they had 
probably never heard the sound of a gun before, they seemed 
to understand the situation at once, and kept up their dep- 
redations for the rest of the day deployed on a picket line 
or in groups of two and three, but never again did they 
tempt us by the display of a battalion in closed ranks. How- 
ever, we picked off a few single birds, and found that we 
had enough for a pie. It was astormy day and the farm 
hands were all detailed for special duty in picking the birds, 
the only trouble being the danger of throwing away the 
bird and holding on to the feathers. This tedious prepara- 
tion accomplished, they were turned over to the lady of the 
house, a perfect mistress of the culinary art and witha 
special reputation for pastry; and we fixed our mouth for a 
sparrow pie for our Sunday dinner. 

Well, we had it. No nicer, more enticing dish was ever 
set before a king. But when the pie was cut, there came a 
change over our feelings. The crust was excellent; light 
and flaky and browned toa turn. The ‘“‘gravy” was sea- 
soned to suit an epicure, with a dash of an onion, etc. But 
those birds! Now, be it understood, that I am not partic- 
ular, I like blue heron, bittern, poke, mud-hen, and all of 
that ilk. Ihaveeaten some gronnd-hog and just a little 
“piled crow,” in no political sense. I have picked the bones 
of sea-gulls and pretended I could detect no fishy taste. 
But those birds in that pie were just the driest, most taste- 
less, most disgusting lot of chips lever attempted to swal- 
low. 

Our Sunday dinner was a failure—no, not quite. Just 
as we were leaving the table in silent disgust at the experi- 
ment, there came a fresh arrival; a politician who was mak- 
ing a call, purely social, of course, upon his old friend, our 
host. He was right at home, of course, and insisted on 
sitting right down with the family. ‘‘No apologies, I am 
sure you have provided an abuudance! What, a bird pie! 
Just my good luck; if there is any one thing I do love,” etc., 
etc. He was liberally helped, but after the first mouthful 
we could see that he was prins business before pleasure, 

and eating more out of a desire to secure votes than from a 
love of his favorite dish. ‘No, ‘“T. M.,” no amount of adver- 
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tising this pest on bills of fare will ever make them edible. | C. and I at once joined him. He was at the foot of a gi- 


They are, in the strongest sense, ‘‘no good.” 

The game law tinkers in the New Jersey Legislature 
are already getting in their work. A House bill, intro- 
duced by Goodwin, of Middlesex, proposes to limit the open 
season for rabbit, quail and oo (pheasant) to the period 
between ‘‘November 15 and December 20,” inclusive, pen- 
alty $15.00. The idea of the friends of the Dill is particu- 
larly to prevent the killing of so much youug game in the 
early part of the season, and to stop the slaughter of 
rabbits by tracking and the pot-shots at quail, so often 
found bunched in the snow during the last weeks of Nov- 


ember. : 
New JERSEY, January 26, 1883. 


GUINEA FOWL AS GAME BIRDS. 


| your issue of Jan. 11, ‘‘Brindle” asks some one to try 
the experiment of shooting guinea fowl over dogs. 
I have had some such experience. 

One fall, some few years ago, I visited a friend, Mr. 8., 
in Clark county, who is a true sportsman, and whose kind 
hospitality one must always appreciate. While there Mrs. 
8. requested me to take the gun and kill for her twenty or 
twenty-four half-grown guineas. She intended to give a 
little party in a few days, and wanted them for that pur- 
pose. Noone in this neighburhood pays any uttention to 
the rearing of guineas; they virtually ‘‘raise themselves.” 
I could name dozens of farmers in this section where you 
could find the fowl] by the hundreds. 

The request did not require a repetition. I took my gun, 
called Prince and Nora, walked over to the barn, saddled 
Duke, a renowned veteran of the hunt and chase; mounted 
and headed for Pretty Run, a small creek several hundred 
yards from the house, on whose borders, in the horse weeds, 
the guineas were wont to feed during the middle of the day. 
The dogs, ranging ahead, entered the horse-weed thicket, 
and Prince came to a point. Shooting from the ground 
was out of the question, as the weeds were so tall. Fully 
aware of the nonpareil under me, and that the click of the 
locks were but a signal for him to stand still, I spurred him 
into the weeds ahead of the dogs, when, with whirring 
wings, the guineas rose, fifteen in number. The locks 
click, Duke stands still, the gun rises to my shoulder; then 
one, two reports, and two birds fall to the right barrel and 
one to the left. The rest of the birds fly up and down the 
run, some in cane-patches and some in weeds again. 

I followed on, the dogs pointed two single birds in some 
cane which I killed. The dogs pointed another flock. I 
shot into those and so on, until I thought I had killed the 
number wanted, when I dismounted and gathered up my 
birds, as neither of the dogs had been taught the art of 
retrieving. 

On counting, 1 found that I had killed thirty. 1 tied 
them on to my saddle and went to the house. Mrs. 8. com- 
plimented me on my speedy return, but imagine her looks, 
and my feelings when she exclaimed, ‘‘Why, you filled these 
guineas full of shot.” She then told me that Mr. 8. always 
made the dogs flush them until they flew into trees, he then 
aimed to get a limb between himselt and the birds, then shot 
their heads off. But the ‘child was burned” and ‘‘where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be otherwise.” Although her 
remarks had a tendency to throw a damper on my sport, I 
canassure you the fun was royal, and was fully appreciated 
by LITTLE SANDY. 
Nort Mipp.etown, Ky., Jan. 20, 1883. 


In the year 1880 I moved from New Jersey to Maryland. 
A tenant on the farm that I was to occupy had some guineas 
which he left. And as I did not get there until a month 
after he had moved, the guineas had marched off to the woods 
and fields to seek a living. Occasionally I would see tiem, 
so when the law was up for quail I went out on the first day 
to have a crack at them. I had not gone more than half a 
mile from here when my dog made game and came to a 
point. What was my surprise when I went up to flush the 

ame to see a flock of guineas get up instead of quail. They 
ew about fifty yards and lit tocover ina sedge field that 
contained about sixty acres, and as I wanted to hunt over 
that field my dog pointed them in that and adjoining fields 
at least a dozen times. They did not take to the woods, 
but it was close at hand. JI would see them occa- 
sionally when walking over the cleared fields, but I 
could not get as near to them as I could to a bevy of quail. 
They were fully as shy as a wild duck. I have no doubt 
that if left to wander as those did, they would make a 
splendid — bird, as the dog would scent them as far off 
as he could quail. Several times during the quail seasun I 
had some sport with them. I shot a number of them and 
they proved to be in good condition, so that shows that 
they thrive well. When I moved from there they had not 
been all killed and probably there are some ~ -n : 
i. DF. 


Ripeewoop, N. J. 


A TURKEY HUNT BY MOONLIGHT. 


" other ry as 1 sat dozing and smoking by turns in 

front of a hickory fire, there came a shuffle, shuffle, 
shuffle and stamp, stamp on the porch, and as I opened the 
door, in walked H. and C., each with his gun. 

H. isa native mountaineer, and the best hunter and turkey 
“yelper” I have ever met. C., like myself, is an alien, but 
new to turkeys. 

After the salutations H. said, ‘‘As I came home from the 
mill this evening I found where five big turkeys were roost- 
ing, so I got C. and came by for you. They’re in the hem- 
locks, and we can have some fun.” 

1 was soon ready, and taking a small bell in a pocket of 
my hunting coat, we started. The moon was nearly full, 
and the night clear and snappy. After walking half a mile, 
H. pointed out the trees in which he had marked the tur- 
keys; so giving him the bell, we followed, single file. 

A bell is always used in this night hunting, so that in case 
the turkeys see you, they take you for stock moving about 
on the range. On we went, looking closely into all the 
hemlocks, and keeping up a constant tinkle of the bell. 
We hunted around for some time without seeing anything, 
so stopped to rest a moment. ‘‘ Did you mark ’em in this 
bunch of hemlocks, H.?” said I. ‘ Yes, I’m sure they”— 
Whir, crash, flap, over our heads, and a big gobbler jumped 
from the top of an oak; but before a gun could be brought 
to bearmpon him, he was behind a hemlock. 

Various and substantial remarks from us all. ‘Why the 
blazes didn’t we examine the bare trees too?” said I. 

‘Never thought of them when so many pines are about,” 
said W.; “‘but I'll go up the hollow to t. twe pines by 
theirselves, and if a turkey’s there I'll whistle.” 

He hadn’t gone two rods before he gave a low whistle, 


gantic dead hemlock, in whose top sat a turkey craning his 
neck and evidently getting very uneasy. 

I counted three and all fired, but, to our immense disgust, 
the turkey dusted off the tree like a streak, much demoral- 
ized, but unhurt. 

Excuses ad. lib., every one blaming everything but his 
own shooting. 

We continued our hunt till midnight, finding the other 
three hirds and getting shots at all, but, owing to some light 
clouds which had risen, we were unable to do any accurate 
shooting. The next morning we met at daybreak, but as it 
was very cold, the birds would not call, and we saw but 
one. I had a long shot at him, but did not kill. 

So ended my last turkey hunt by moonlight. 

1 will tell of some of the hunts H. and I have every now 
and then at some future time. We don’t always come back 
empty-handed. CLIFTON. 

Horse Cove, North Carolina. 


THE CUVIER CLUB REPORT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

An article in your last number states that you have been 
asked the meaning of a sentence, which you quote, in the 
report of the trustees of the Cuvier Club. 

pon seeing the article, I turned at once to the report to 
discover, if possible, how any misapprehension could arise 
as to its meaning, and I cannot even now detect the slight- 
est ambiguity in it. It may be, however, that it seems so 
perfectly plain to me because of my constant discussion of 
the subject. Certainly no one hereabouts, who is at all fa- 
miliar with the duck-shooting clubs, has any doubt regard- 
ing it. You have understood its application, and have 
stated it. 

You have also stated the law governing the ownership of 
game with such precision as to require no further explana- 
tion. The report likewise states the law with the same 
precision, and in almost the same language Six lines pre- 
ceding the doubtful (?) sentence, the report says (as you do), 
“They, the parties, become the absolute owners of all game, 
which is reduced to possession by them on their soil.” 

The necessity for the statement by the trustees is well 
known in this vicinity, and through the West. It is this: 

All persons having any knowledge whatever of the sub- 
ject, are aware that the owner of land has the right of ex- 
clusive possession of his land, and that an unauthorized 
entrance thereon, in pursuit of game, is a trespass, 

But partially among such well informed persons, and 
universally among others not so well informed, there is a 
prevalent belief that this law does not apply to water courses 
and water lands, e. g. marshes, swamps, etc., and hence, that 
proprietary clubs cannot obtain any exclusive possessory 
rights in such lands, and therefore the lands of proprietary 
duck clubs may be invaded with impunity. 

The report intended to correct this palpable error. While I 
am on the subject, let me point out, before any one else does, 
that by a printer’s mistake, the report is made to intimate 
that there is an ‘‘absolute ownership” of game under the 
English system. Such is not the fact. GLOAN. 

CincinnatTI, O., January 2%. 


NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 
[From our Regular Chieago Correspondent.] 

A BILL is shortly to come before the Legislature at 

Springfield in the interest of game proiection in Illinois, 
The bill provides that for the next five years no game shall 
be shot except for private use, and that it shall not be made 
a marketable commodity. The object of the bill, which is 
to prevent indiscriminate slaughter and pot-hunting, is a 
good one, but its enforcement will be attended with diffi- 
culty, and, in fact, be almost an impossibility. There will 
always be a mean class of men who, under the guise of 
sporting men, take a delight in butchering game for butcher- 
ing’s sake, and it will be hard to determine how much or 
how little they need for the private use of themsclves and 
their friends; and as regards the selling of game, that will 
be got over by shipping it East or into some other State, and 
re-shipping it into the Illinois markets. Your Forest anp 
STREAM correspondent had some talk on the subject with 
Messrs. Rob. Organ, Fred. Taylor, John Gillespy and others, 
and these gentlemen, while all desirous of secing game well 
preserved in the State, did not think the bill feasible, nor 
did they imagine it would pass. The Chicago clubs who 
have preserves in Indiana, will not, of course, be affected 
by it, and they will be able to dispose of their game as they 
think, and it will be hard to find out whether what is in the 
market comes from their preserves in Illinois. 

The impression has been gaining ground here that there 
would be a great deal of fun in a grand rabbit hunt, so last 
Friday night Messrs. Fred. Taylor, William Haskell, Klein- 
man, W. Lamos and about eight other hunters, all members 
of the Mak-Saw-Ba Club, left the city for the club grounds 
on the Kankakee River in Indiana. They will be gone 
about six days, and will slaughter the ‘‘bobtails” in great 
shape. Birds were also taken along, and a match will 
occur about Monday. 

Jesse Cunnings, the well-known real estate man and man- 
aging director of the Lake George Sportsmen Club, has just 
returned froma month’s stay in Florida. He was at Homosassa 
on the Gulf and had his fill of hunting and fishing. He re- 
ports a splendid time, and that bear, deer, turkeys, ducks and 
alligators were the prey for hunting. There was little at- 
tempt at ‘‘filling a bag” of the ’gators. He tells a funny 
story of how his elegant gold-mounted fancy fishing rod was 
snapped out of his hand the firs. day by a huge sheepshead. 
It went joint at a time. He heartily recommends the resort 
for hunters. 

Dave Joice and Sir Hugo McDermott, both English 
hunters, who arrived here last Tuesday, left Saturday for 
the north, near Peshtigo, to find deer. They will take 
guides, cooks, and camp equipment, and have a genuine 
American hunt. 

There were two medal contests last week. The boys are 
a a week’s apathy and matches are now talked of 
about Fred Taylor’s cheerful fire. The first match was the 
Audubon Club shoot at Grand Crossing and there were about 
ten contestants. The terms were fifteen birds, twenty-five 
yards rise, and 8. H. Turrill captured the medal, score twelve 
out of a possible fifteen birds. He had no ties. Tnesecond 
shoot was that of the South End Gun Club at the same place 
on Wednessday. F. P. Taylor won the medal after a five 
bird tie shoot off with C. L. Church. Both shots had twelve 
birds, and in the shoot off Taylor got five birds and Church 
four. There will be a club shoot of the Tolleston this week. 
The boys have all had word from Geneseo that about Jan. 28 
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or 30 there will be a grand tournéy at that place given by 
illiams 
and the rest of the Chicago shots are wanted over there to 
carry off some sweepstake money. This is about all there 


the sportsman’s club and Cogan, Hays, Turrill, 


is here this week. 
Curicaco, Jan. 20. 


THE AIR SPACE. 


I FIND quite a discussion going on in your paper i re- 

gard to an air space in guns. During my experience as 
arifie maker for the past thirty-five years, I have seen as 
many as fifty guns spoiled by being fired when the bullet or 
some other obstruction was near or back of the center, or at 
the muzzle of the barrel; in most cases in rifles where the ball 
was wedged at a point from eight to twelve inches from the 
breech. The column of air in such case is driven into a 
space of ;'; to 4 inch long, which cuts a groove in the barrel 
as cylindrical as though it had been done with a tool made 
for the purpose. The air being at so high pressure causes 
the barrel to bulge at that point, which loosens the ball so 
it passes out. A bullet driven into the muzzle from two to 
six inches will not damage a strong barrel, because the 


column. of air is so long, and divided over so much space, 


that it starts the bullet without damage to the rifle, but it 
would be likely to spoil a shot barrel unless it was un- 


common strong. <A good, shot barrel might stand when 
fired with a wad in the muzzle, but wet earth or sand would 
burst them. To fire a rifle or strong shot barrel with a ball 


only two or three inches from the breech would not be likely 
It depends on the length of the air 


to damage them. 
column wheter it spoils the gun or not. 
A light, loose-fitting ball might be fired when twelve 


inches from the breech of a strong steel barrel and not in- 
jure it, but if a heavy conical ball of soft lead was used it 


would spoil the gun, provided the ball fitted air-tight, and a 
suitable charge of powder were used as in target-shooting. 


I consider it dangerous to fire a gun with the ball or charge 
of shot from eight to fifteen inches from the breech, and 


bad for a shotgun when the obstruction is near the muzzle. 


I wrote a few lines on this subject in my letter published in 


FOREST AND STREAM, Jan. 24, 1878. Gro. H. Ferriss. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Hiditor Forest and Stream: 


I have seen corks fired from the muzzle of Springtield mil- 
itary breech-loaders on several occasions, and once in the sum- 
mer of 1880 (being captain of a team), coming from the 
target to take my turn to shoot, I loaded and fired hastily. 
I made a good four with the bullet, and made the sand fly 
with a half-ounce sinker and a yard of stout line with an 
oiled rag attached used for a wiper. No bad results to gun. 
The wiper had been left in the gun for safety, but was lost. 


Heap Lieur. 
Erte, Pa. 


DUCK TRAPS IN THE JAMES RIVER. 
\ HEN on the James River last December, about fifteen 


miles below City Point, we found on the feeding 


grounds ‘‘ duck traps ” by dozens, each visited every morn- 
ing by men in boats, and yielding up from twenty-five to a 
hundred or more victims who are scooped out with a hand 
net through the opening left in the top net, which is tied again 
when the trap is emptied of its contents. The ducks’ necks 
ire wrung as they are flung fluttering into the boat. The 
trap is built on the principle of an ordinary fyke net and 
baited with corn, which is plentifully strewn in the entrance. 
The dimensions of the trap being 12ft. x 16ft., each one will 
hold a large number of fowl] ; and I was informed on good 
authority that two of the most successful machines had cap- 
tured, one, over one thousand, the other, from eight to nine 
hundred ; and this in the space of eleven days only. These 
traps are set along the river for miles, by fours and fives, 
on the most frequented feeding grounds, and the destruction 


they cause is enormous. The effect of this wholesale slaugh- 
ter is growing more perceptible, year by year, in the scarcity 
of fowl on their old haunts. Broadbil] ;widgeon and black 
duck are the greatest sufferers; the canvas-back and red- 
The proprietors are 
mostly negroes, although the ‘‘ white gemman ” is not by any 
means backward in the business, sometimes having three or 
The first heavy ice coming 
down the river takes them with it, but they are easily re- 
] All condemn them, and yet 
no one has courage to take steps toward their removal, for 
Many a fine 
bird is sold in the Southern markets, and I dare say in New 
York, if the truth were known, without a shot mark upon 
them—‘‘ scared to death,” one might say. But in the words 
of one of our notorious public men, in years gone by, What 


head avoid them to a great extent. 


four of them in running order. 
placed and at small expense. 


fear ‘‘some one will get square,” you know. 


are you going to do about it ? Dick. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 


N extract from a letter from afriend residing in the 
“& Lehigh Valley, Pa., will show how much good the 
planting of quail and attention to them in the winter season 
has done in his section of the country between Mauch 
‘‘What little time I put in last 
fall was near home. Woodcock were scarce, but quail were 
plentiful in certain districts where we put them out last 
spring. The trouble was that the young birds were all 
small at the opening of the season and before they were 
I went West on business and did 
not return until it began to get cold and blustery, and I never 
had a fair chance at them until between Christmas and New 
There are any 


Chunk and Catasauqua. 


Jarge enough to shoot. 


Year, when the season was nearly over. 
quantity of birds left over here. A friend, who was out on 


the last day of the season,'reported ten coveys, most of them 


full with twelve or fifteen birds, within a few miles of town. 
We shall trap and keep all we can over until next spribg. 
We have had some bad weather for birds lately, one snow 
after another, not very deep, however, but crust made. 
Winter is not half over and there is plenty of time for 
more.” 

Until within a few years quail have been an unknown 
bird, so to speak, in the portion of the Lehigh Valley from 
which my informant writes, owing to the general severity 
of the winter in that elevated section of the State, and it 
has only been by the excrtions of four or five gentlemen that 
the birds have been steadily increasing. Your cerrespond- 
ent can always get a good day’s sport there, and jas it yearly 
on invitation, although the hill climbing is terrible, and a 
more level country would be greatly preferred. The efforts 
of these gentlemen may well be copied by others in every 
State. In New England especially, I am sure, the same re- 













































game laws. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








the winter. : 

Hawks this winter, in Maryland, are very numerous, and 
have been very destructive to the quail. I am also told b 
residents of Milford, Del., that whole coveys that were left 
over on the ‘‘neck” farms of that section have been reduced, 
bird by bird, by the same pests, until but few remain. 

A trip down the Delaware River on one of our city ice- 
boats as far as Reedy Island shows no fowl except a few 
sheldrakes. The flats are frozen stiff, quantities of ice are 
floating, and this freezing during the cold snaps requires the 
efforts of all the iceboats to keep the channel open. The 
weather is moderating to-day. We look for more snow. 


last week. 

The Delaware River shores about Burlington, N. J., and 
Bristol, Pa., are black with flocks of crows eking out a 
scanty livelihood. Netters catch them by hundreds when 
the snow covers the ground and will supply them for trap- 
shooting at ten cents apiece. Their flight is slow and heavy 
and such practice from a trap is poor. Homo. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 27 


‘LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE.” 


IKE black flies, punkies, mosquitoes and small-pox, in 
4 their time, so already have proposed amendments to the 
game laws put in their appearance at Aloany, to distr. ct 
the attention of the legislators, perplex the public, and 
make trouble and expense for all interested in the pro- 
tecticn of game and fish. No such changes or amend- 
ments ar. necded. First—because existing laws, as a rule, 
are sufficiently stringent and intelligible to accomplish the 
desired purpose; and secondly (and what is of great im- 
portance), because the laws are now generally understood, 
and in some sections of this State, where enforced, are re- 
spected, because the public have lear ed when the different 
seasons open and close, what the pe :alties and other con- 
ditions are. These being the facts, to amend or re-enact 
will surely cacse doubt, confusion and indifference, and it 
is therefore better to let the laws remain as they are. If 
after a series of years, and a thorough enforcement cf 
present laws, defects shall be found, then, and not tiil 
then, should any changes be made. You cannot make a 
horse draw a lead by urging him on and making him stop 
at the same time. 
There is not a poacher or marketman in this section 
that does not know just how far he can go with impunity, 


and how far he cannot go without subjecting himself to 


penalties that he does not care to incur. 
Therefore I say, ‘“‘let well enough alone.” What is needed 


and what the public will insist upon is a greater number of 


game protectors, made so by the State, paid by the State, 


and made to do their duty by the State, and unless this is 


done let all game laws be expunged from the statutes, and 


where 
hindmost. 


e may, and the devil ought to and will have the 
SYRACUSE 


SPRING WILDFOWL SHOOTING. 


READ with pleasure the article in your issue of January 

18, by ‘Upland and Bay Shooter,” and heartily advo- 
cate the principles therein enunciated. It is not only emi- 
nently proper, but absolutely necessary, in order to insure 
the continued existence of migratory bay birds among us, 
to stop spring shooting. The sagacity of wildfowl is well 
known to observant sportsmen. They soon get ‘‘trained,” 
and the continuous ‘‘hazing” of them in the springtime when 
they have alighted in our waters for quiet and rest for the 
purpose of mating, and while they are engaged in this senti- 


mental pastime preparatory to their hegira homeward to their 


nesting places, makes a lasting iiapression upon them, and 
the consequence is that in the autumn, when the old ones 
are leading their respective broods southward, they take 


good care to avoid the places where their previous reception 


was accompanied by death and destruction. 


Moreover, many times their eggs have commenced to ger- 
minate when they are killed in the spring, and the death or 
wounding of one is equivalent to the destruction of the old 


and the prospective young. 


Notwithstanding it is pretty generally admitted that spring 
shooting is disastrous in its consequences and is rapidly 
driving all wildfowl from our waters, there are still many 
self-styled sportsmen who oppose its abolition. Their minds 
seem so deeply tinctured with ‘‘the bird in the hand is worth 
two inthe bush” principle, that they have entirely over- 


looked the necessity of first having the birds in the bush 
before they can get them in the hand. 


Shall the near future be absolutely sacrificed to the 
present? 

In reference to the contribution of money from the dif- 
ferent clubs for the purpose of paying the expenses of the 

me protector, I regard the suggestion as a good one. 
There should be yearly contributions and a yearly convo- 
cation of representatives chosen from each club in the State, 
the number of representatives from each society to depend 
upon its numerical force, so that whatever action was 
necessary to be taken would have the strength of union, 
and not as heretofore has been the case, occasional spas- 
modic and disintegrated efforts by a few individuals. 

The only way to effectually establish a thorough game pro- 
tective system is for the sportsmen in every part of the State 
to form game protective societies, then from each such 
society let representatives be chosen who will form a central 
organization, whose duty it will be to procure the enact- 
ment of proper laws leaving each society to see to their en- 
forcement in its own particular locality. 

There has always been a deep-rooted prejudice in the 
minds of our bucolic brethren against all game laws, and it 
is not until a recent date that legislatures dared even 
think of such measures. The injustice, severity and cruelty 
of the old English poaching laws are well defined traditions 
with them, and they still see visions of Runnymede before 
them, and all game laws and prosecutions under them are 
still looked upon as relics of old world tyranny and infringe- 
ments on natural liberty, and it is this prejudice that renders 
protection of game so difficult. The formation of societies as 
above suggested would greatly tend to overcome and show 
the foolishness of such prejudices in these times of highly 
moral ideas, and when such prejudices are overcome there 
will be no difficulty in enacting and enforcing all proper 

- GASCOIGNE. 





sults could be effected by a systematic care of the quail in | 


A large snow owl was shot back of Pennsgrove, N. J., 


let we man kill, or catch, or have in possession, when or 
1 


The matter resolves itself into this simple question, viz. : 
Shall we for a very few years of poor spring shooting in 
presenti, absolutely destroy all shooting for the future? 


{Fus. 1, 1888. 








NOTES ON BACK NUMBERS. 


Editor Forest and Svream: 

Your ever welcome paper reached me this A. M., and as 
usual it was full of items that were ———s and instruc- 
tive. First your editorial on ihe People’s Park. NowI 
don’t know that I shall ever have an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the beauties of those grand old mountains, springs, etc., 
or shooting any of the game there, but this is of national in- 
terest, and I wish to thank you for exposing this big fraud. 

‘‘Nimarod in the North” was read and enjoyed very much 
by myself and sons. We had learned much of Capt. Hall 
and Esquimaux Joe and the Arctic world from our own 
lamented Capt. E. A. Chapel, at whose fireside we have 
passed many pleasant hours listening to descriptions of that 
northern country. Then ‘‘Upland and Bay Shooter” says 
he is in favor of prohibiting the shooting of water-fowl in 
the spring (so am I). May I ask how he stands on the wood- 
cock and grouse close season? We, in the interior of the 
State, are particularly interested in these birds, and would 
like to have the close season September 1. I have always 
found, when we have suggested this change, that Kings, 
Queens and Westchester counties, as a majority say, ‘‘We 
don’t care what you have; we want summer shooting.” 
But we have had summer woodcock and summer grouse 
shooting to such an extent that there are no birds left, and 
as ‘“‘Nessmuk” says, “‘the birds must go.” 

TI read ‘‘Pious Jeemes’s” article, and being a lover of the 
red Irish, began to look up some of the facts, and in my 


limited experience of field trials found that some Irish dogs 


had been well to the front, and know that the Irish dogs had 
too many friends here to let this go by without the facts and 
figures. ‘‘Mont Clare” shows us that there are some level- 
headed Irish dogs, and I am just foolish enough to keep my 
little Irish bitch and hunt her another year before giving her 
away and buying a Llewellin. 

And now a word about Speaker Chapin’s appointment of 
Committee on Game Laws. They may be all in favor of 
the protection of game, but I know one that is not, or at 
least was not last year. ‘‘And by their acts ye shall 
know them.” Mr. Schermerhorn, the representative from 
this district (not the true sportsman’s or game protective 
representative, be he Democrat or Republican), tried to aud 
did do all he could last year to help a bill through to allow 
the use of the swivel gun on the Hudson River in Columbia 
and Greene counties. The swivel-gun men tell us that this 
year it will pass, as Schermerhorn is right where he can do 
more for them than he did last year. ‘This being the case 
we ask the gentlemen composing the Committee on Game 
Laws that they will see that four or five men owning swivel 
guns are not granted the privilege of using these death-deal- 
ing ne 200 yards) on this river or in any part of 
this State. e are ready to meet Mr. Schermerhorn and all 
the swivel-gun advocates before the committee (if necessary), 
but know full well that there is not a man that would listen 
for one minute to any argument in favor of swivel gun. 
Leaving this in the hands of the gentlemen composing the 
committee (not Columbia’s representative), I am yours, 

Hupson, New York, Jan, 19 PLANKERS. 





SPESUTIA ISLAND NIGHT HUNTERS. 
[From the Baltimore American, Jan, 28.] 

~' PORTING circles in Baltimore were quite excited yester- 
kK) day over the news that a raid had been made on the pot- 
hunters on the Susquehanna River. The interest in the 
affair is also heightened by the air of mystery which sur 
rounds it. Exactly who instigated it is not generally known, 
beyond that it was done at the instance of the gentlemen 
who own ducking shores around the Susquehanna, Gun- 
powder, Bush and Back rivers, by clubs and individuals 
who live in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. There 
is considerable comment over the raid here, as there are 
many gentlemen in this city who are fond of duck shoot- 
ing, and who have had occasion to bemourn tbe decrease 
of the canvas-back. For u long time there has existed 
in and around Havre-de-Grace a gang of pot-hunters, who, 
armed with huge guns, mounted in skiffs, go out at night 
and slaughter ducks by thousands on the roosting placcs. 
There is an old law prohibiting the killing of ducks in this 
manner, but owing to the fact that some of these poachers 
are politically influential men, the law is a nullity so far as 
Harford county magistrates are concerned. 

Last winter there was a law passed by the Legislature mak- 
ing the penalties more stringent. Since this the pot-hunters 
have become practically 1 band of outlaws, with a captain, 
whose name is Washington Barnes. They have taken pos- 
session of Spesutia Island, which is about six miles below 
Havre de Grace, and made it their stronghold. No sports- 
man not in accord with the gang can shoot ducks in this 
neighborhood, as the poachers cruise around in their sloops 
all day, and by raising and lowering their sails purposely 
scare ducks away. ‘l'aking Spesutia Island as the base of 
operations, the pot-hunters conduct their business, which is 
remarkably lucrative. In fact, it must be, as the hardships 
and exposures they undergo are sometimes terrible. These 
men kill ducks by means of what are known as “night 
guns.” They are huge fowling-pieces, on the pattern of the 
ordinary shotgun, but weighing 150 pounds apicce, with a 
bore like a howitzer, and a capacity for at least a pound and 
a half of powder. A gun of this kind is mounted in the bows 
of asmall skiff, which can cither be navigated in water or put 
upon runners, and propelled over the ice. The stock of the 
gun is braced against a block, so that the recoil sends the 

at back through the water, and there is no big shock as 
there otherwise would be. The gun is usually painted the 
color of the boat, some dull neutral tint, and is titted with a 
patent buoy, by which the owner, if surprised by an officer 
of the law, can pitch it overboard and return for it again 
when the alarm is over. The sound of one of the guns can 
be heard five miles, and the destruction of ducks is great, 
as they sleep quietly upon the water. There are instances 
recorded where eighty-five and one hundred canvas-backs 
were killed at one discharge. On account of this slaughter 
the law passed by the last Legislature imposes a fine of $200 
or imprisonment for each and every offense constituted by 
having in possession, using or disposing of any sink boat, 
sneak boat, big or swivel gun, or killing a duck in the night 
time in any manner in the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, 
and the law further adds that if it be proved that any party 


so charged was at or about the place at the time when the 


duck was killed with a gun in his possession, it shall be 


deemed prime facie evidence for his conviction. 


It was on the strength of this last section that Mr. John 


E. Semmes, acting as attorney for the parties who intended 
rooting the pot-hunters out of their lair, laid his plans for a 
raid. Proving 
magistrates was long known to be worthless. What was 


the parties guilty before Harford county 
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so that all specific characteristics of distinct varieties, if 
there were any, bave become lost. 

One thing is-certain, which is, that if there are two or 
more species of trout in the ponds, the eggs distributed 
from these ponds are the fruit of an intermixture of both 


Camp Sire Hlicherings. 


° 


W. were sitting around a roaring fire in the ‘“Dawn of 
Day” cabin. We were the day shifts on the ‘‘Orphan 
Girl’ and the ‘‘Maggie.” The storm was roaring outside, 
but loud as it howled its noise was drowned by our peals of 
laughter, for there in the center of the circle, seated on an 
inverted cracker box, was ‘*Yank,” boss liar of the Rocky 
Mountains. For two mortal hours the tears had been 
streaming dowr our faces, making strange looking white 
streaks, for we had followed his trail from ‘‘The first 
time I crossed the plains, boys, in’49,” and ‘‘I tell you, fellers, 
i: makes a man think of his wife’s people when the arrers is 
comin’ at yer ping, ping, ping, straight as a clothes line fifty 
yards long and not an inch between ’em,” until we landed 
him ‘‘in the San Luis Valley wi‘hout chuck or water, blinded 
with sandstones, surrounded by Indians.” Then somebody 
said ‘‘antelopes.” 

‘‘Wal, now just listen to me boys and if any of yer can 
discount a strange coincidence that happened to me in that 
thar same San Luis Valley I'll throw up my hands and take 
water. Yer sce we had been out of meat for over a week, 
having eaten the last of a dead mule we found that was so 
tough the coyotes couldn’t touch him, and we was gettin’ 
kind o’ peckish, when one evening, just as we was makin’ 
camp, what should I see but a doe antelope. Down I drops 
and, boys, I tell yer I did some tall stalkin’ right thar that 
would have turned a ’Pache yaller with envy, but just as I 
got within shootin’ distance somethin’ skeerd the doe and 
off she went on the dead jump. But meat I had to have, so 
up I jumps and let drive, but, what with bein’ weak with 
hunger and firin’ in a hurry, instead of hittin’ her behind 
the shoulder I just creased her across the belly, when, as I’m 
a livin’ sinner, without breaking her stride she just dropped 
two fawns, who lit on their feet a runnin’ and all three dis- 
appeared together. Good night.” A. B. B. 





































































ponds are used indiscriminately in the egg-taking season 
and all seem to be equally efficient in producing fertilized 
ova. 

The only distinction which the writcr could discover be- 
tween the so-called fine-scaled and the coarse-scaled varieties 
was simply this, viz., that the larger fish in the river were 
coarse-scaled, and the smailer fish in the brooks which flow 
into the river were fine-scaled. This holds true universally. 
It is the general opinion on the river (which opinion the 
writer shares) that the trout in the river are the same variety 
as the trout in the brooks, but that the younger and smaller 
trout affect the brooks and the larger and older trout prefer 
the river. According to the generally received nomencla- 
ture in the Eastern States, I suppose the brook trout would 
be called the fine-scaled or mountain trout (or Salmo 
clarkii?), and the coarse-scaled or river fish would 
be called the McCloud River trout (or Salmo iridea). 

I confess the subject is very much of a puzzle to me still, 
particularily because persons who have hatched the California 
trout eggs and have raised the fish from them, are very posi- 
tive that what are called the ‘‘California mountain trout” 
and what are called the ‘‘California McCloud River trout,” 
are two distinct varieties, while according to my theory 
they ought to be both the same variety. Mr. Roosevelt 
speaks very decidedly about it, and says that ‘‘the dis- 
tinctions between the McCloud River and the mountain 
trout are quite apparent to the eye,” that ‘‘there is some 
difference in their habits,” that the mountain trout does not 
grow to more than half the size of the McCloud River trout, 
and that when cooked there is a marked superiority in favor 
of the mountain variety. These, I believe, are also Seth 
Green’s opinions. 

Now if this is all true, and I do not here dispute it, how 
does it happen that we have but one kind of trout in the 
ponds of the U. S. Fish Commission on the McCloud River? 
Our trout there have been taken indiscriminately from brook 
and river, and if there are two distinct varieties in the river 
and its tributaries it seems impossible that both varieties 
should not be represented among the thousands of trout in 
the ponds, but they are not. Ido not pretend to solve the 
problem, and will only add in closing that in the ponds of 
the Lenni Fish Propagating Company, in Califoruia; I 
saw many thousand fish, all of which were alike and all 
different from those in the U. S. ponds on the McCloud, the 
main differences consisting in the shape of the head and the 
greater number and different localities of the black spots, 
the heads of the Lenni trout being less symmetrical and 
graceful than those of the McCloud River trout, and the 
spots extending over the abdomen and lower fins, while in 
the McCloud trout the spots are absent on these parts. 


You may send the writer who believes in hunting without 
a gun ,out here in the spring when ducks come. I claim him 
for a ‘‘pardner.” 

I was hunting last fall up near Malta Bend, as fine a duck 
country as there is anywhere, I think, and I believe I hunted 
part of the time without a gun. It happened this way. It 
was just in front of a storm; and the ducks were flying thick 
and rapidly. I unioaded my traps from the wagon and 
plunged into the long grass that lines the shores of a lake 
that never fails to bring duck and geese in spring and fall. 
The point I was making for was about a mile from where I 
started in, and by the time I got there I had killed eight. 
Just before I got in position to ‘‘slay ’em,” a very fine look- 
ing setter dog came to meand and anchored himself as though 
he meant to see the fun. 

Here come the ducks by the hundredsover the point of 
timber; they pitch down and skim along, giving a fair shot 
with both barrels; and down came three ducks fat and sleek. 
The dog retrieved them in a workman-like manner. Hur- 
riedly putting new shells in the gun, I did not notice that one 
of them was wet; and when I emptied the gun the next time 
that ‘‘settled it,” I could no more get that shell out than [ 
could fly. The ducks come thick and fast, and almost sat 
on my head; and the look of disgust that that dog would 
give me, when I would fail to shoot as each flock came sail- 
ing over us, was too comical to describe. I was as completely 
without a gun as the writer of your article could wish. This 
condition of things could not last long; and finally the dog 
struck out, I suppose for home; and I struck out for the 


TROUT HOGS. 


| i your journal of January 18, ‘‘Nessmuk,” in his arti- 
cle ‘A New Year’s Screed,” in speuking of the trout 
hog, reminds me of a couple of that species of fishermen 
who fish for numbers and not for weight that I met on the 
Neversink two summers ago. I started in one fine June 
morning at Mabic’s clearing on the West Branch, to fish 
down a little below Rosencrance’s clearing, where a tcam was 
to meet and take me over the mountain to the Big Indian; 
there I was to meet a friend and try that stream for a few 
days. 


wagon. . ts ts : ; I had made but a few casts when I discovered prints of 
It may be that there is something in hunting without a] job-nailed shoes in the moist sand, and knew there were 
gun, but it certainly is not satisfaction. J.D. A. fishermen ahead of me. So I took it leisurely, not wishing 


ean Pe. to follow too closely behind them. ‘Trout rose in large 
numbers, but few large trout came, and, as is usual on 
streams in that locality, about six were returned to the 
water where one was dropped in the creel, but I was satis- 
fied with my luck, for a few fair-sized fish had been taken. 
The day was as near perfection for trout fishing as could be 
wished for, with no wind to interfere with casting, stream 
in perfect condition, and what more could one wish? But 
there are too many men who go for the fish, not for tne 
fishing. Lenjoy the fishing, that is what I go for, and if the 
fish are there, so much more pleasure. 

About 3 P. M. I reached the little tumbled down log 
bridge near Rosencrance’s clearing, and as [ stepped up on 
the bank 1 heard a voice, ‘‘Halloo, what luck?” I looked 
around, and on the grass, under an old buttonwood tree, 
which stood a little way back from the stream, reclined two 
very nobby-looking fellows smoking cigarettes, and a quart 
flask with a shoulder strap was very conspicuous in the 
foreground. They had rested their rods against the tree 
and one of them had fallen down, the line having caught in 
the branches, the rod was bent in nearly a half circle, the 





Sea and River ishing. 


a 





To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


Ye Nymphes of Mulla, which with careful heed 

Tae silver scaly trouts do tend full well, 

And greedy pikes which use therein to feed; 

(Taose trouts and pikes all others do all excell;) 

And ye, likewise, which keep the rusty lake, 

Where none doo fishes take; 

Bynd up the locks the which hang scattered light, 

And in his waters, which your mirror make 

Behol 1 your faces as the christall bright.” 
—Epithalamion, (1595). 


McCLOUD RIVER TROUT. 
BY LIVINGSTON STONE. 


_ question has been raised, ‘‘Is there more than one 

variety of black-spotted trout in the McCloud River, 
California?” It is settled beyond question that the McCloud 
River contains Salmo tridea, the coarse-scaled trout of the 
McCloud River proper, that grows to a weight of eight or 
ten pounds, the trout with the obtuse nose and large eye, 
with the bright red gilt covers and the broad red band along 
its body. We know that this fish is in the McCloud River, 
for there are hundreds, thousands indeed, in the ponds of 
the U. 8. Fish Commission on the McCloud, which have 
been caught in the river and placed in these ponds, from 
time to time, but the question remains, is there another kind 
of black-spotted trout in the ponds or in the McCloud River 
finer scaled and differently shaped? 

With special reference to this question,.I took a day to 
examine the trout in the U. 8. ponds on the McCloud River. 
These fish, two or three tons in all, were caught in the river 
and tributarics, and all, or nearly all, are above two pounds 
in weight, and probably all are over two years old. 

After a thorough examination of the fish, both alive and 
dead, I am compelled to give it _as my opinion, which I 
admit is nevertheless not based on a scientific study of 
them, that there is only one variety of black spotted trout in 
the U. 8. pends on the McCloud River, or if there are two 
or more varicties they shade into each other by impercept- 
ible degrees. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Myron Green and Mr. Loren 
Green, who have had more experience with these fish than 
any other white men, that there is only one variety of 
trout in the U.S. trout ponds and in the McCloud River, 
or if there are more that they breed together indefinitely, 


catch, and the following conversation took place: 
Nobby Angler No. 1, reaching for the flask—‘‘Have a 


drink?” 


weather.” 

N. A. No. 2—‘‘Oh, have a drink. Cool you off.” 

M.—‘‘I am obliged, but please excuse me.” 

N. A.—‘‘Have a smoke,” offering a bundle of cigarettes. 

M.—‘‘T’ll smoke a pipe if you have no objection,” and I 
produced my brierwood that had been my only companion 
on morc than one fishing trip. 

N. A., with a contemptuous twist of his nose at so vulgar 
a thing as a brierwood pipe—‘‘When did you start’ in, had 
any luck?” 

M.—‘“‘I started in at Mabie’s, took about thirty-five I 

vess,” 
. N. A., with another twist of his nose—‘‘Didn’t do much, 
did you?” and, in an off-hand manner, ‘‘We got about three 
hundred.” He then took a pull at the flask that almost 
made it collapse and caused the other N. A. to reach for it 
with a look that was appalling. 

M., giving a couple of puffs on my pipe—‘‘Got very 
many large ones?” f 

N. A. No. 2—‘‘Large ones! There ain’t a cussed trout in 
the stream over six inches long, and they won’t take a fly. 
We have tried all kinds—blue jay, scarlet ibis, green hackle 
and everything—and then had to fall back on bait, which I 
never like to use, but without it a fellow can’t get a showin 
of trout to-day;”’ and he went down to the stream and pulle 
out two creels, where they had been soaking for a e of 
hours, and — them up for my inspection. I uld 
say there were t 


or all the varieties, for all the males and females in the’ 


tip being supported by the line, and the sun was shining 
full upon it. They invited me to come over and see their 


Myself—‘‘Thanks, but I don’t use liquor much in hot 


ree hundred trout in the two creels, neither 


of which was more than two-thirds full, and I could not 
find a trout more than six inches long, and those had to be 
looked for. By this time one of the fishermen so far forgot 
himself as to look in my creel, which ouly contained thirty- 
four trout. He nearly dropped the basket, and looked as if 
a fit was in order. 

‘‘Where in thunder did you get those trout?” Thunder 


was not the word he used, but I substitute it for one which 
might set the paper on fire. 


“T caught them between here and Mabie’s.” 
“N. A.—‘‘The devil you did! Have a drink?” 
1 had set my rod against a small tree when I stopped to 


converse with the fellows, and one of them now took it up 
and began to switch it in a manner that caused me to regret 
having let it out of my hands. It was one of my pet rods, 
and I loved it. 


N. A., as he gave it a switch, the tip striking in a bush 


behind him—‘‘This feels like a Mitchell rod. ‘‘Did he make 
it?” 


M., rather sharply—‘‘No, I made it myself. He looked 


at me, but refrained from calling me a liar. 


N. A.—‘‘Did you catch your fish on these flies?” 
M.—‘‘Some of them. I have changed all my flies several 


times, excepting the beaverkill, that has done good work all 
day.” 


N. A.—‘‘Which is the beaverkill?” 

M.—‘‘The second dropper.” 

N. A.—“‘I guess I'll make a change in my flies.” 

He drove his hand down in a spacious pocket in his fish- 


ing coat and drew forth a fly book, a trifle smaller than 
a Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, which was well 
stocked with salmon and bass flies. He had nothing that 


looked like a beaverkill fly, and I gave him a couple from 
my Holberton fly book. On seeing 9 | book he said he 
should think 1 would get out of flies if 1 didn’t take more 
than four dozen onatrip. 1 told him I had some in my valise 
at the house where I was stopping. He saia he thought I 
was about right and didn’t know as there was any use in 
carting such a lot of truck around on fishing trip. I told 
him I thought it quite unnecessary to carry a satchel full of 


salmon flies on the Neversink. 


The sun was getting behind the hills, and as I wanted to 


reach the wagon before nightfall I bade the N. anglers good 
day, lighted a fresh pipe and started down the stream. 


1 know a good many anglers like the ones I found under 


the old buttonwood, some that are good trout fishermen, 
who seem to think it a disgrace to be outnumbered, no 
matter what the size of the fish may be. NEVERSINK 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HuDSON. 


FISH POISONS. 


oe time ago I was present where there were several 
gentlemen, and the conversation chanced to turn upon 


fishing, fish, and fishbait. I remarked that in my boyhood 


I had seen fish caught by something thrown in the water; 
the fish ate it eagerly and then appeared to go crazy, and 
the drug, or whatever it was, was called crazybait. I re- 
member this, the fish, after eating it lost all fear, and you 
could go into the water and catch them with your hands, or 
spear them. I have good cause to remember it, for I came 
very near being drowned once at that sport. It was after 
my father came to California, in 1854 or 55; he had sold a 
ranch we had been living on a sbort time and we went into 
camp again until he could suit himself with another, and for 
convenience to water, we pitched. our tent near a large bayou 
making out of the Sacramento River, and very near us was 
a large, deep hole in which it was supposed there were good 
fish, but too shy to be caught. After navigation was 
started the fish left the river for the bayous. One afternoon 
in the early autumn, some young men from a village near 
by came down to the pool, and threw this crazybait into 
the water; however, they did not confine the bait to that 
place only, and in fifteen or twenty minutes you should 
have seen the fish. The water seemed perfectly alive with 
them, and some of the finest, biggest fellows; they were a 
pleasure to look at. Of course the boys gave me leave to 
catch all I could, and 1 jumped into the water, overalls and 
all. The others were ina canoe. You can imagine, I was 
in great excitement and hurry, and took after a big fellow 
and caught him several times, but he was so thick and in 
his element, too. he was too much for ine. 

There were plenty of smaller, nice ones, too, but I wanted 
the big fellow. Finally he made for the dcep hole and I 
after him. My dear mother was standing on the bank above 
us looking down and enjoying our sport. All at once she 
noticed that I went down, not like a swimmer, and she 
began screaming. Of course, that drew the attention of the 
others and it was all they could do to save me from drown- 
ing, I was so exhausted before I sank. I had heard of and 
seen crazybait used before, but that was the last time I as- 
sisted at the sport, I was too near being one of the victims. 

Just below where this bait was thrown in there was a 
ripple; an old Indian stood down there and took from 
seventy-five to one hundred of the nicest fellows with a 
spear. I was telling this advenure to those gentlemen I 
referred to in the beginning of this letter, at which they 
were greatly amused and still continue to speak of it asa 
fish story, and all of them positively say they never heard of 
fish taken in this way. I do not advocate the use of this 
crazybait and really hope it has passed out of use. But 
I do know it was used in my youthful days, and as I have 
not the slightest ambition to be considered a rival of the 
amusing ‘‘Major Joseph Verity,” you will greatly oblige me 
if you can give me any information in relation to the use of 
this article as bait for fish. I cannot believe that | am the 
only living man that ever heard or saw the use of this 
article as bait; I do not know the proper name for it, but I 
think you will. R. G. H. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

[The use of fish poisons is forbidden in most States. We 
have several times declined to mention the name of the 
drug referred to and have deprezated its mention by name 
in the game laws, as tending to educate the people in a 
wrong direction. | 


Ir TuEey Won’t Brtre.—Raymond, Me., Jan. 16.—I won- 
der if any of the readers of Forest AND STREAM ever tried 
the experiment of falling green bushes into the edge of a 
pond for the pickerel to gather under? I have frequently 
tried it, and have had some excellent sport by so doing. 
The trees should be left far enough apart to leave am Ye 
room to fish between them. The fish will collect under 
them, and the way they will dart out and snap the bait is 
enough to give any sportsman keen enjoyment. But there 
are days, after the water becomes warm, when the fish be- 
come sluggish and refuse to bite in the middle of the day. 
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In that kind of weather one should go about sunset. I | a nuisance, and liable to be abated as other nuisances under the 


recollect’ one little occurrence that happened years ago, 
when I was a boy, that 1 must relate. It was on one of 
those warm, muggy days known as dog-days, in the month 
of August. Taking my rod one afternoon, I went down to 
Sebago Pond, where I 
season, fishing around fallen bushes. Arriving there early 
in the afternoon, when the sun was shining quite hot, 1 sat 
down under a tree and got cool and comfortable, and then 
adjusted my tackle. I put on a worm and caught a few 
chubs for bait. Cutting off several as tempting-looking 
baits as I could, I put one on my hook and walked along 
to the bushes and began to fish. I had never failed to 
have pres luck, and consequently I expected a bite every 
time I threw my bait, but nothing seemed to care for it. I 
fished over an hour without a bite, when happening to look 
down under the leaves in the water, I saw a large pickerel 
lying there as quietly as though nothing had been around. 
Winding in some line, I lowered my bait down in front of 
him, but he refused to take any notice of it. I got tired of 
trying to get him to take the bait, and putting up my rod, 
I started for home, with the determination of giving that 
fish a waking up next day if 1 could find him. I got home 
and fastened three large hooks togethcr, so as to make a 
first-rate grapple. The next afternoon I went back prepared 
for business. Looking carefully into the leaves, 1 saw the 
old fellow in another place, not far from where he was the 
day before. Putting on a bait, I tried to tempt him out, 
but he refused to stir at all. Taking off my bait and hook, 
I adjusted the grapple. Lowering it carefully down under 
his tail, I gave a good yank and succeeded in hooking him 
just behind the back fin. He was thoroughly wide awake 
about that time, and never in my life did [ enjoy myself for 
half an hour as 1 did then; and never did [ see a pickerel 
handle himself as he did. But it was of no use, I had him 
securely hooked and after a while I reeled him in, and he 
weighed six and three-quarter pounds. T shall always re- 
member that—PIcKEREL. 





Trouts oF LAkE Huron.—I noticed no less than three 
distinct species of lake trout brought in at Alpena last fall, 
besides many variations in color, etc., according to the 
runs and localities from which they were captured. The 
Mackinaw species predominate in numbers; these, I sup- 
pose, are the true namaycush. Next in abundance were 
the ‘“‘Buckskins,” as the fishermen call them; this variety 
has tougher, more leathery skin (hence, I suppose, the 
name buckskin), and is lighter in color and weight. Then 
come the racers, which are comparatively scarce; luckily, 
too, as they must be terribly destructive, having a mouth 
and head of immense proportions—altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the body, taking the other species as 
the standard of symmetry. The racers are especially anathe- 
matized by the fishermen.—S. Bower. 


Ice Fisuine, Erie, Pa., Jan. 24.—The fishermen are 
having fine sport fishing through the ice on the bay, at Erie, 
Pa. ; the catch is mostly yellow perch, though some of the 
lucky ones sometimes hook a blacx bass and frequently a 
ak sized pickere]. Herrings have not put in an appear- 
ance yet; when they do hundreds of tien and boys may he 
seen on an acre of ice near the channel.—HEADLIGHT. 
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To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed tothe Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,and not to 


individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 


portance are liable to delay. 


SALMON AND SHAD IN THE MERRIMACK. 


TS Lowell, Mass., Courier says: ‘‘Representative Varnum 
has introduced a bill in the Legislature which removes 
restrictions upon fishing in the Merrimack with net or seines 
certain months in the year, the proposed enactment bein 
intended particularly to permit the catching of shiners with 
nets in the Merrimack to a point above this city. The fish 
named are used for bait in pickerel and other fishing.” 
Warren Ordway writes to the Haverhill, Mass., Bulletin: 
“The towns that border upon the Merrimack River below 
Lawrence, have waited for twenty or thirty years upon the 


laws of the State. 

Section 15, “E.” The county commissioners of the county 
along which adam or dams erected now or hereafter to be 
erected, in or across the Potomac River, or streams running 
into said river, when satisfied that said dam or dams are so 


ad some fine luck the first of the : constructed as tocut off the fish from free course up and down 


said river or stream, shall give notice to said owner or owners 
to construct and keep in repair proper fish-ways or ladders as 
heretofore provided. Y 

Section 15, “H.” This act shall apply to the Potomac River 
and its tributaries only, above what is commonly known as 
“Little Falls of the Potomac.” 

Section “2.” This act shall take effect from the date of its 

ge. 

Approved May 3, 1882. 

{In this connection we learn that Mr. Delawder, the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries for the western shore of Maryland, has 
approved of the McDonald Fish way and the McDonald Fish-way 
Company are now engaged in building several of them on the 
cnet dames on the Potomac River. e —— has — 
the exclusive control of the patents on this fish-way and is 
preparing to erect them in all parts of the country. To meet 
the wants of mill owners on small streams they have designed 
a form which may easily be built of lumber by any carpenter, 
and at a very small expense. ] 


LAND-LOCKED SALMON FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE.— 
Plymouth, N.H., Jan. 25.—Sixty thousand Schoodic salmon 
eggs were received at the State hatchery to-day from Grand 
Lake Stream, Maine.—H. 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

February 20, 21, 22 aud 23, 1883.—Grand International Bench Show, 
Washington, D.C. Entries close Feb. 12. Chas. Lincoln, Superin- 
tendent, Office, Skating Rink, Washington, D. C. 

March 26, 27 and 28, 1883.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench 
Show, at Ottawa, Canada, Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. 

April 3. 4, and 5 1883. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society's 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Mange eo Pa. Entries for the Kench 
Show Derby, for English setters whe: on or after January 1. 1882, 
close February, 1, 1883. Chas. Lincoln Superintendent. C. B. Elbin, 
Secretary. 

May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 
Annual Bench Show, Madison Square Garden, New York City. Chas. 
Lincoln, Sup’t. 




























To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


Owing te the illness of the Kennel Editor, many communica- 
tions are deferred. 


WASHINGTON BENCH SHOW. 


)\VERYTHING looks very well here for a successful show. 
The applications for —— blanks have been more 
numerous than expected. One thing is very gratifying tosay, 
they come from all parts of the country, and what is more 
important to say, that most of their owners are coming with 
them, so that they may take in the sights of the gay capital, 
and also celebrate Washington’s Birthday. 

The Erie Railroad will carry one or two dogs, free, but in 
ali cases application must first be made to John N. Abbott, 
General Passenger Agent, 21 Cortland tstreet, New York. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will carry dogs in their 
special cars, fitted up expressly for the transportation of dogs, 
for a very small charge. 

The express companies will return dogs free of charge to 
the original shippers, providing they have paid their usual 
rates to the show. 

Tiffany & Co. give $100 cup for the best trio of sporting dogs. 

The Hon. John S. Wise, of Richmond, Va., will judge Eng- 
lish and Gordon setters; also pointers. 

Mr. C. H. Mason, late of Bradford, Yorkshire, England, will 
judge Irish setters, spaniels, fox-terriers and miscellaneous. 

Mr. James Watson, of New York, will judge mastiffs, St. 
Bernards, Newfoundlands, collies and all small non-sporting 
dogs. The entries close 12th of February, and it is earnestly 
requested that entries be made as early as possible, as the 
space is limited. 

Cuas. LINCOLN, Superintendent. 


NEW ORLEANS GUN CLUB. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
The cold wave that struck here last week had the effect of 





experiments of the Fish Commissioners to restock the river | waking up the members of the New Orleans Gun Club, and 
with salmon and shad. They have waited in vain, for noth- | our leading gun stores were under the necessity of employing 
ing of any consequence has been accomplished. The fish do | an extra force of men to fill orders for loaded ammunition. 
not come into the river now as of olden times, and there is | It had one good effect, at all events, for the subject of dogs 
no good reason why the stop-laws that relate to the fishing in | and guns became the leading topic of conversation whenever 
Merrimack River should not be repealed. The spawning |two or more sportsmen would meet, and finally brought 
grounds on the river and its tributaries are all shut off, ana about a meeting of the New Orleans Gun Club. 
the fish have given up them” homes to calico and dye stuff. This was the first time a quorum of that organization could 
Let every town on the river petition for the repeal of these | be obtained since their late field trials at Opelousas, and as a 
useless stop-laws, and let the people, if by chance they can | great deal of business, old and new, was before the club, the 
catch a stray shad or salmon, have the privilege of eating it | meeting was necessarily a prolonged one. 
honestly and by daylight.” The principal business before the club was as toa question 
The Lawrence, Mass., American says: ‘‘Mr. Edwin F.'Hunt, | of another tield trial, its location and prospects of success. It 
of Newburyport, who was directed to make observations in | was clearly demonstrated at Opelousas that the season was 
the river by the Fish Commissioners, states in his report that | too early in that locality to display superior field work on the 
soon after the Pacific fire when a large amount of dye-stuffs | part of the dogs, as the weather was excessively warm and 
and other chemicals flowed into the river, report came to him | the cover heavy beyond description. The discussion. of this 
that a large number of dead salmon were to be found on the | matter finally resulted in the club’s decision that they give a 
shores of the river. He made a careful inspection of both | field trial this fall, immediately following the one to be given 
banks, and found one dead salmon below Merrimack bridge, | by the National American Kennel Club, and at a point con- 
and six between Lawrence and Haverhill. He is confident | venient of access from Grand Junction. 
that this is the extent of the injury done to the fish, although The question as to what should comprise the various stakes 
reports multiplied them into hundreds.” drew forth an almost unanimous opinion that the Derby be 
left out and in its place one should be substituted to be 
known as the ‘‘Championship” stake. This stake will be open 
only to those dogs who shall have won a prizein some prev- 
ious All-aged Stake, and as it will be open to winnners 
Maryland, section 15, “‘C” of chapter 440, acts of 1882: throughout the world, the winner in this stake to be known 
The commissioner of the western shore of the State shall | as the “champion of the world.” It will be the sole event of 
cause to be erected over the several canal-dams on the Potomac | the day or days set apart for it, and ought to result in a bat- 
River, during the next —— year after the sage of this | tle of the giants, so to speak. There will be a valuable prize 
act, suitable fish-ways or ladders, whereby thé fish may be | of course, but the honor of owning the champion of the worl 
able to ascend over the said dams, andthe sumof twenty-four | will count for something. The other stakes in these trials 
hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is | will be the ‘‘Members,’” and the “All-age,” the two latter to 
hereby appropriated for that purpose. be run previous to the first mentioned. Can you not induce 
Section 15, “‘D.” The owner, or owners of all dams (except | some of the readers of Forest AND STREAM to give their 
the canal-dams) now erected, or hereafter to be erected, opinion of this Champion Stake for our benefit before the 
or across the Potomac River, or streams running into said | matter becomes a fixed fact? The report of the treasurer 
river, up which’ fish are accustomed to run Soe shall | showed a considerable balance on hand from the last field 
make and keep in repair, properly constructed ladders or | trial fund, and the amount was ordered placed to the credit 
fish-ways, to be placed on said dams so as to afford to the fish | of a future field trial fund. 
in the said run or streams, free course up and down said river| The secretary read a letter from Mr. Washington A. Costar, 
or streams, said ladders or fish-ways to be approved by the | secretary of the Eastern Field Trials Club, enclosing a copy 
Fish Commissioner, and if any owner or owners of such dams | of the resolutions adopted by that club in the case of Mr. 
shall fail to comply with this provision within six months | Wm. Tell Mitchell for breach of field decorum at High 
after notice has cos serevd as hereinafter provided, he or | Point, N. C., and requesting this club to act in concert with 
they shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction | them in barring from participation in our trials such handlers 
therefor shall in the court of the county where such owner | and owners as shall be debarred by them in the future. The 
eta fined, not less than three hundred dollars, nor | reading of this letter brought forth a resolution that was 
more five hundred dollars, and such dam shall be deemed | unanimously carried, i. ¢., “That this club shall recognize 











FISHWAYS FOR MARYLAND. 
The following is an extract from the fish law of the State of 


the acts of any similar organization in barring from partici- 
pation in field trials any owner or handler who shall be guilt 
of conduct unbecoming gentlemen, or who commit a breac 
of field decorum.” 

The case of Mr. H. M. Short, the handler of Sue, Peep-o’- 
Day, Pink B., and other dogs at Opelousas, who was barred 
by the executive committee from participation further in the 
then trials, and any future trials given under the auspices of 
the New Orleans Gun Club, was discussed by the club and the 
action of the committee was unanimously sustained. It was 
shown that Mr. Short was guilty of gross impropriety, both 
as to language, threats and actions. The committee had 
acted pe a in his case, but out of consideration for the 
owners of the dogs he was handling, and from the fact that 
none of said owners were present, their action was far more 
lenient than the gravity of the case required. They addressed 
to Mr. Short the following letter: 

OpeE.LoussEs, La., Dec. 14, 1882. 













































Mr. H. M. Short: 

Dear Sir—The remarks attributed to you, and circumstances at- 
— your withdrawal from the field this afternoon, are of such 
a peculiarly disagreeable character to this committee that, while in 
doubt as to your intentions with regard to a continuance in these 
trials on your part as handler of the balance of your entries, we 
cannot but insist that such continuance be attended with a full 
apology to the judges and this committee fora breach of field de- 
corum and a violation of the rules such as we cannot permit to pass 
unnoticed; and we must state, this opportunity is given you to re- 
establish yourself in the good will of the judges and this club purely 
from considerations of the highest regard entertained for the Messrs. 
Bryson and other gentlemen you represent. 

E. L. RaNert, 
Jno. K. Renavup, > Ex. Committee 


(Signed ) 
HENRY FONTAINE, 


The committee gave him until the following morning in 
which to tender an apology before final action was taken, to 
which letter he refused to reply, and he was not allowed to 
run any dog afterward. The committee regretted the neces- 
sity of having to pass so severe a sentence on a man who, 
naturally a clever fellow, is one of the best breakers and 
trainers of dogsin the South. He is uniformly kind to his 
dogs and is very well thought of by those who entrust their 
dogsto him. The writer speaks from personal acquaintance 
with Short, and furthermore several communications ad- 
dressed to members of the committee have been received, 
asking them to be as lenient as possible in his case and try to 
have him reinstated. 

The meeting of the club was in every respect a harmonious 
one. A field trialscommittee is to be appointed at once and 
begin their labors. The entrance fee in the stakes this year 
will be the same as last, namely, $5 to each stake, while the 
cash prizes will be much larger. You may rest assured that 
the forthcoming trials of the N. O. Gun Club will prove a 
greater success even than the last was. Fox Horn. 


New ORLEANS, Jan. 25, 1883. 


THE ENGLISH KENNEL CLUB TROUBLE. 


oF of the peculiarities in the constitution and tempera- 
ment of our English cousins is their bluster whenever 
any aspersion or even anything with the slightest tinge of 
insinuation is made against their country, the people, or their 
institutions. We say bluster because when we penetrate 
behind the thin veil of ‘‘Briton’s never, never will be slaves,” 
we find there a slavish adherence to antiquated notions, and 
anything that has as its claim the fact of there being a pre- 
cedent in the days of Charles I. for its observation. We are 
all familiar with the old picture representing the gradation 
of classes in China. The Emperor sitting on the shoulders of 
the next in authority in the country, complacently fanning 
himself; he in turn perched on a secondary grade of mandarin, 
and so on dwwn through the many social grades, until we find 
poor Ah Sin flattened out on the ground beneath the superin- 
cumbent weight. The picture is just as applicable to England 
as to China and it is surprising to note how, with what ap- 
pears to be akin to pleasure, the ‘inferior grades” in the 
social scale support the usurpation of people whose sole 
claim to superiority is the fact that they were left a title or 
money by ancestors who had brains or brawn enough to win 
what they left to posterity. If necessary we could name 
several instances in which a few persons have usurped con- 
trol of a particular branch of sport and held the power in 
their hands until the smouldering flames of discontent finally 
find vent in what is generally known as writing tothe Jimes. 
When Englishmen get to that stage of rebellion the malcon- 
tents soon muster round the flag, and almost invariably suc- 
ceed as did their progenitors on the far famed Runnymede. 

At present the‘doggy world,” after experiencing all the com- 
ical horrors of a pen and ink rebellion, has succeeded in over- 
throwing the oppressive rule of the self-constituted English 
Kennel Club, and an opposition National Club whose stand- 
ard might well bear the name of ‘‘the racehorse of the cen- 
tury,” lsonomy, has been established, thanks to the assist- 
ance of the London Field. The breaking away from the 
Kennel Club has been looming up ever since the boycotting 
measures, adopted with reference to Darlington, Manchester, 
and other prominent shows. The Kennel Club, prior to that, 
adopted a rule enforcing the registration of all dogs ata 
charge of one shilling, the names being published in the club’s 
newly established Kennel Gazette. Any dog not registered 
was ineligible to receive any prize at a show held under Ken- 
nel Club rules. The only advantage derived from this en- 
forced registration was the addition of a good many pounds 
to the club funds, and as no statement of the accounts is ever 
made public, no one saw what advantage, if any, the regis- 
tration fee was to exhibitors, although the Kennel Club had 
promised the money should be applied as additions to the 
prizes offered atthe semi-annual shows. Then followed the 
boycotting of Darlington and Manchester by the edict an- 
nouncing that their prize lists should not be included in the 
Kennel Club Stud Book because they declined carrying out 
the rule requiring disqualification for failure to register. 
The Darlington affair was not confined to that, but several 
members of the club interested themselves in attempting to 
spoil the show by preventing intending exhibitors from en- 
tering, and by other means. A public exposure of the whole 
affair was the means of making Darlington more successful 
that year, 1881, than ever before. 

Manchester was also a grand success, but yet the Kennel 
Club persevered and finally attacked last December’s Birm- 
ingham show, an institution which is its senior by many 
years. This was the spark which ignited the mine of open 
rebellion, and after several weeks of correspondence in the 
columns of the London Field, “‘Stonehenge,” its respected 
editor, called a meeting to be held in Birmingham during the 
show week. This meeting was well attended, and the result 
was, the preliminary work was done of forming a National 
Club and the compiling of a stud book on a broader basis than 
the confined limits of the present Kennel Club Stud Book. 
Instead of five guineas the annual dues of a Kennel Club 
member, after he has escaped the perils of blackballing, the 
new club member’s fee will be one guinea, A system of 
representation of dog shows, according to their size and im- 
portance, based upon the number of entries received, is also a 
teature of the National Club. 

The next move of the Kennel Club was to issue a personal 
attack on “Stonehenge,” and Mr. Vero Shaw, kennel editor 
of the Field, who was elected to act as secretary pro tem. of 
the National Club, and to accuse the Field of catering to the 
mob for its own benefit. The response to this was an editorial 
in the Field, from which we make the following extracts: 

“The inconvenience attendant on the publication of a 
second Stud Book, — by no means insuperable, is so 
great that we are induced to make a final appeal to the Ken- 
nel Club to reverse their recent decision so fatally affecting the 
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shows which have refused to submit to their dictation. * * *| make entries of their special colored cockers, As for the 
From the first we have stated that we would have nothing to | puppy classes, I think the blacks and livers should be sepa- 
do with a rival Stud Book, constructed on the same lines as | rate from the any other colored classes. To return towhat I 
that of the K.C.; but that, ifa national representative club | started out with, the two reasons which de mana of 
were started, we would support it with our whole -powers, | shows. I think by reading over what I have stated above 
that I have proved, from their own eatalogues, and the 
additional number of entries or may expect from breeders 

classes, that they would be 


and also the Stud Book, if so desired. To ascertain the 
opinions on this point of exhibitors at large, we called a 
meeting at Birmingham, which was attended’ by gentlemen 
of influence in the show world, in numbers more than doubl- 
ing that which carried the celebrated, or rather notorious, 
Boycotting resolution of the K.C. Prior to that meeting we 
had consulted with the Birmingham committee, and other 
gentlemen interested in the matter in hand; and, as a 
result of their consultation, we drew up the resolutions which 
were there unanimously carried, but the nomination of Mr. 
* 
























if they separate the dog and bite 
all right as far asthe paying part would go. 

As to the first reason, the improving the breed, my sugges- 
tion with regard to the grouping of the blacks and livers I 
think I am right, and that I will be sustained by the breeders 
of black spaniels and cockers, as no matter how carefully we 
breed blacks, in every litter there appears one or more solid 
liver pups which have all the peaabing marks of the 
black spaniel except the color. I have not had myself suf- 
ficient experience in the breeding of tricolored spaniels to 
know exactly how they are bred, but in appearance they 
ay a the liver and white and black and white 
and think they should be classed together. In this I should 
like to be instructed by “‘Greenhorn” or any breeder of this 
most beautiful spaniel. Black and white spaniels. ought not 
to be classed with blacks or livers, they are of a different 


Shaw was not included in them. 

‘In other matters relating to dog shows we have also had 
occasion to find fault with the K. C., and notably on account 
of what we considered their unfair support of the moneyed 
interest when in antagonism to that of the comparatively 
poor man; but we challenge our opponents to the proof of 
any other bias against them. The club is confined to a rich 
class, who alone can pay the high subscription necessary to 
insure membership, and, even if the money is forthcoming, 
the exhibitor of a single dog at Birmingham, Manchester or 
Darlington would notoriously stand a bad chance of election. 
Hence we consider that this club has no indisputable right to 
legisiate for all parties concerned in dog shows, and that, 
while the owner of a single exhibit ought to be protected, he 
has little chance when he comes into conflict with a noble 
lord or an M. P. in the Pall Mall sanctum. For many years 
we contended that the tail-trimming aristocratic owner of 
the setter or retriever should be condemned equally with the 
‘faking’ artisan; but in vain. At length our efforts were 
crowned with success, and we should have rested content 
with the disqualifying rules of the K. C. recently published 
by them; but then came their crowning act of injustice 
toward the Birmingham and Darlington shows, and we could 
hold our hands no longer. Still, we maintain that the K. C. 
have peace within their grasp; but if they refuse the offer 
now made them, at all events our hands are clean, and, what- 
= their fate may be, they have only themselves to thank 
or it. 


‘*Having thus fully shown what our opinions have always 
been and still are on the points in dispute between the K. C. 
and their Boycotted rivals, we would earnestly and dispas- 
sionately ask the managing committee of the former to re- 
consider the position they have taken up, and to compare it 
carefully with that which is offered them. On the one hand, 


they have created an opposition of the most deadly character} «4 [TIVELY TIME WITH THE FOXES.—Macon, Ga 
to their assumed authority, for the simple reason that the} 3.) 99 igs3 —T spent several days ii Jones et te A 
Boycotted shows must either submit to extermination or | quail and had fair success. My Sousin killed one wild turkey, 
fight to the bitter — while, on the other, by acceding to | fe uses a pointer and has killed fifteen or twenty turkeys 
the terms now amicably offered to them, they may assist in | this season. I went shooting with Col. R. V. H., the crack 
organizing a governing body whose laws all parties will cor-| shot of Jones county. We bagged forty quails between us, 
dially agree to. If, as is alleged on their side, the Kennel | the oniy real good kill we have made this season. Col. H. 
Club and its adherents constitute a majority of the general usually hunts by himself, and frequently kills twenty to thirty 
body of exhibitors, they will be enabled to carry out their / pi-ds in an afternoon’s hunt. I beat him several birds when 
views, while, at the same time, the existing unfortunate dis-| yo shot and felt quite elated thereby. I anticipated a fox 
sensions will be healed, not only without injury to their high chase on 7 real ht nt faata we canta neni ealahnet 
position as a social club, but with a large addition to it. | the rain began to fall cad we oe disappointed. I had spent 
Again, if it is proved that they are in the minority, it is | the day with a friend in Munroe county, who lives a few 
equally clear that they have no right to claim the autocratic | miles across the Ocmulgee River from Capt. Ridley, and who 
power which they have assumed, and as gentlemen they will | has some of the same stock of dogs, though he has not given 
no doubt admit their mistake, and, as a club, will gracefully | them the attention that Ridley has. A few years ago this 
retire into private life.” ; ; aa Munroe friend with a party were after gray foxes, On the 

While this article was in type and prior to its publication | third morning they had two on foot at the same time and 
the Kennel Club issued notice of a general meeting of the | while the two best dogs ran one the rest caught the other. 
club to be held at the Crystal Palace on January 17, second | 4 few minutes after the two dogs came by in full chase, and 
day of their show, and the same date as the National Club had putting on the pack they caught this one in five minutes. On 
nained for their meeting of organization. This circular totally | the following day they jumped a very large red fox, and atter 
ignored in the most ingenious manner the rival body and | running several hours all the pack were exhausted but one 
commencing with the truly English statement that the com-| q, his dog chased the fox alone, frequently having a 
mittee had “often discussed and considered during the last | gicht race, and as he would pass the other dogs they would 
three years bringing the club into more direct connection with | park, but could not follow him. This particular dog was ve 
exhibitors and breeders, ” etc., proceeded to unfold its scheme | ;emarkable both for speed and endurance, and thoug 
which was to let associate members on payment of a guinea @| siwavs in “at the death.” had never before heen known to 
year have a copy of the annual stud book, the monthly Gazette, | take hold of a fox. Can you account for this? We have had 
to enter two dogsin the stud book and register, five dogsin the | very had weather of late. Shooting has been very poor.— 
Gazette, free of charge and to have two admission tickets to | 7 nf J 
the annual shows and field trials. In addition to this good |“ * ° 
guinea’s worth the club offer to these associate members the 
privilege of attending a grand annual council and suggesting 
alterations or amendments of the rules. The right of voting 
on these suggestions is, however, to be strictly confined to the 
tive-guinea members, so that these associates will practically 
have no voice whatever in the government of the club, 
though it cannot be gainsayed that they get plenty for their 
money. The Cnet Club, however, had to bribe high to 
“buck” against the new and vigorous opposition club. 

It is much to be desired that the difficulty should be overcome 
and harmony brought about, and we trust such was the issue of 
the meetings held on Jan. 17. Reports of these meetings we 
expected to have for publication this week, but the rough 
weather on the Atlantic has delayed the mails. 


type. 

ce conclusion, I hope that the breeders of the various 
classes of spaniels will unite in the endeavor which was so 
well inaugurated three years ago, to snatch from decay the 
cocker spaniel by lending their assistance to the American 
Cocker Spaniel Club, by whose advice already the leading 
bench show managers are guided. J. 8. NIvEn. 

Lonpon, Ont., Jan. 22, 1883. F 


LOST DOGS. 

are” writes as follows: “If the person who lost an 
orange and white setter bitch, or a litter of puppies 
belonging to such a bitch from the Westminster Kennel Club 
show of 1882 will commuicate with me, care of FoREST AND 
STREAM, I think I can put him on the right track to secure 

—— rty.” ; 
r. George Ayres, of the Rod and Gun Hotel, Pawtuxet, 
R. I., asks us to give further publicity to the following de- 
scription of his setter bitch a lost: She is white, one 
ear buff the other mottled with red, mange on hind quarters. 
Answers tothe name of Psyche. A liberal reward will be 
= to the person returning her to David Richards, Provi- 

ence Opera House, or George Ayers, Pawtuxet, R. I. 


MERIDEN DOG SHOW.—Following is the official report 
of the premiums awarded to the dogs shown at the sixth 
annual exhibition at Meriden, Conn., Jan. 9—11, 1883: Special 
for best dog, any breed, Robt. B. Penn’s setter Ranger. 
Special for best ybitch, any breed, F. Stevenson’s pointer. 
Special for best puppy, any breed, N. Elmore’s beagle hound 
Luck. English setter dogs, first and special, Rob. B. Penn’s 
Ranger; second, G. R. Nichols’s (New Haven) Asteroid; third, 
F. G. Ferguson’s (Meriden) Dash; bitches, first and special, 
R. B. Penn’s Mollie; puppies, first and special, G. R. Nichols’s 
Asteroid. Irish setter dogs, first and special, Warren E. 
Smith’s (Brooklyn) Fee me second, E. P. Tillotson’s (Meri- 
den); bitches, first, John Rankin (Glastonbury); puppies, first, 
John F. Ives (Meriden). Gordon setter dogs, tirst,S. C. Pad- 
dock (Meriden); second, Thes. Fanilough (Wolcott) ; bitches, 
first, G. R. Nichols. Pointer dogs, first and special, J. F. 
Ives’s Shot; second, W. E. Miller’s (Meriden) Tim; third, A. 
B. Paddock’s (Meriden) Sancho; “ey first and special, 
F. Stevenson (Meriden); second, J. F. ives’s Dash. Fox- 
hounds, dogs, first and special, N. Elmore’s Charley Ross; 
second, Gilligan and Kenney, Glastonbury; bitches, first, N. 
Elmore (Granby) yuppies, first and second, N. Elmore; third 
E. A. Birdsey (Meriden). Beagle hounds, do , first and 
special, N. Elmore; bitches, first and second, N.E more; third. 

ohn Morroway (Southi in); puppies, first, second, thi 
and special, N. Elmore. St. Bernard, bitches, first and spe- 
cial, A. H. Whitney (Lancaster, Mass.). Black spaniel dogs, 
first and ial, A. C. Wilmerding (Whitestone, L. I.), Black 
Prince. tch terrier, first, E. E. Tinneson (Meriden).— 
JosHvuA SHuTE#, Secretary. 


SPANIEL CLASSIFICATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The letter of ‘Greenhorn,” in your last issue, anent the 
classification of cocker spaniels at our bench shows wants a 
little consideration. Itake it for granted, from the nom de 
plume, that he has never either assisted in the management 
of as how or exhibited at one. I may be allowed, therefore, 
to explain that bench show managers have to be guided in. 
their classification by two things: First, what classes are ne- 
cessary to improve the breeding of as to which they are 
assigned? Second, what classes will be filled by paying entries? 
Itake the catalogues of the Westminster Kennel Club for 
1880, 1881, and 1882. 

In 1880 there were three classes for cocker spaniels, no 
weights mentioned, for dogs, bitches and pups. There were 
thirty-seven entries and $50 and three medals given. In 1881 
there were four classes given for the same dogs, namely, field 
spaniels over 28lbs., dog or bitch; cocker s aniels under 28lbs. 
(1) for dog (1) bitch, and a puppy class with an entry of forty- 
three and prizes amounting to $45 and three medals, In 1882 
there were five classes: Spaniels other than black over 28Ibs., 





A GOOD ’COONER.—I was in Cheyenne after Jim had got 
rich, and persuaded him to give me that dog of his’n, Bose. 
I was out huntin’ one day near Laramie, when one of them 
harricanes come up and I didn’t know what to do. It was 
perrairie all around. I could see the storm acomin’, but two 
. : miles off. If I run it would ketch me. If I staid thar it was 
dog or bitch; cocker spaniels other than black under 281bs., | death. So I jes took and shoved ole Bose’s nose agin a bank 
dog or bitch; spaniels, black, over 28lbs., dog or bitch; cocker | and yelled “rats!” You orter have seen that dog scratch. 
spaniels under 28Ibs., dog or bitch; puppy class with an entry | He throwed dirt behind him like a breaking plow drawed b 
of fifty-tive and prizes amounting to $6) and one medal. twenty yoke of oxen. I held on to his tail and he scratched. 

These were all good paying classes for the Club, as the cn-| We hadn't got in the ground more’n two hundred feet when 
try money received for them more than covered the prize | the storm struck us. But Bose kept scratchin’. I let him go 
money, especially in 1882, when they received $110 and | on for a mile or so, when I told him to let up, which he did, 
paid out only $65 and a medal. ; the surprisedest dog you ever seed because he hadn't caught 

‘“Greenhorn” wishes a class made for lemon and white and | yp with the rat. I got back to the top of the ground, went to 
black, white and tap. It is very questionable whether such a| Taramie, and started the story that I had founda cave. I 
— oe pa i —e a hanno 1881 o— lth aces lemon | made $100,000 by showin’ tourists that cave, but lost it all in 
and white, no black, white and tan; in 1882 I think there were and 3 ines.—Miner’ f ‘ is Tribune. 
two entries of lemon and white, and but one black, white and a — ' _— aries 
tan, evidently a half-bred King Charles spaniel. pairings 3 

If the Westminister Kennel Club would, at the next show,} OUR DOG PORTRAITS,—Bridge 5 
follow the example of the Dominion Kennel Club, and give a | 1883.—Editor Forest and Stream: The set of dog pictures is 
dog and bitch class in each, it would be far more sncomenene received andI can only say that I am delighted with them. 
as many breeders have good ones of each sex, but will only | Those sketches which appeared in the FoREST AND STREAM 
enter one, or, at the outside, two in any class, but if there | were about as as could be, but I find that careful hand 
were two classes to each breed, or rather color and weight, | press work and fine paper make a wonderful improvement 
I have no doubt but that it would pay. in the appearance of the portraits. The picture of Bess A. 

Another c’ I would suggest, and that is that blacks and | reminds me wonderfully of the way my old Dan, one of the 
solid livers should be classed together, which would give the | first and certainly the best dog ever owned, used to come to 
od other color class a much better chance. This would help} a point. Next to seeing the dogs themselves, is having a set 
“‘Greenhorn,” and might possibly induce him and others to| of your pictures. They are splendid.—Canis Masor. 


port, Conn., January 26, 
e 
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SOUND ADVICE.—If Pome ——— of the who own 
worthless dogs—curs without any - induced 
to destroy them and substitute one orn brea herd snot 
more, to each farm, the wealth of every farming unity 
would be vastly increased in many Ways. Farmers, with a 
little tact in getting along with a dog, would soon find the 
collie saving them many a step. Eager and anxious to learn, 
willing to do everything within his power, the young dog 
needs only a wise and patient restraint, an intelligent direc- 
tion, to become the most useful hand on the place. The collie 
is an alert and discriminative watch dog, answering for this 
P se far better than the heavy, sleeping, stupid, savage 
ull or mastiff, who is liable to attack his best friends or eat 
up a child.—Southern Industries. 
















MERIDEN, CONN., POULTRY ASSOCIATION.—Mr. 
Joshua Strutt advises us that his association will repeat their 
dog show on the occasion of their next annual exhibition in 
1884. We thank him for his attention in forwarding com- 
plete list of the winners, but would suggest that January 23 
is rather late to send particulars of a show occurring on Jan- 
uary 9to1l. The official return differsin no material point 
from the report we gave last week. 


PITTSBURGH BENCH SHOW DERBY.—We desire to 
call the attention of setter breeders to the closing of entries 
for the Bench Show Derby to be decided at the ensuing dog 
show at Pittsburgh. The derby is open to all English setters 
whelped on or after January 1, 1882, and the entries close on 
February 1, the date of issue of this paper. 


COCKER SPANIEL PRODUCE STAKES.—Entries are 
invited for the Produce Stakes of 1883 for all puppies whelped 
during that year, to be decided as early as_ possible in 1884, 
Full particulars may be had from J. F. Kirk, Secretary 
sa Cocker Spaniel Club, 44 King street, West, Toronto, 

anada. 


OFF FOR THE SOUTH.—Mr. T. M. Aldrich has gone to 
Tennessee with about a dozen dogs to finish up their educa- 
tion. ; 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 

1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. %. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
4. Age, or . 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 

paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
(2 See instructions at head of this column. 


Trap. By Mr. Henry Du Bois, Hudson, N. Y., for lemon, tan and 
white fox-terrier dog, whelped March 25, 1882, by imported Spigot 
out of imported Lilly. 

Typo H. By Mr. De Moss Bowers, Falls City, Neb., for orange and 
white ticked English setter dog; whelped Dec. 5, 1882, by Sweepstakes 
(Joe, Jr.— Blue Daisy II.) out of Missouri (Fraud—Russa). 

Nellie. By Mr. Thomas J. Egan, Halifax, N. S., for red Irish setter 
bitch, vere June 18, 1881, by Elcho (Elcho—Rose) out of Madge 
(Berkley—Nell . 

Countess Vic. Zz Mr. H. Bailey Harrison, Tilsonburg, Ont., for 
black and white English setter bitch, whelped Jan. 8, 1882, by his 
Dick Laverack (Thunder—Peeress) out of his Belle. 

Black Rose. By Mr. T. B. Dorsey, Ellicott City, Md., for black 
cocker spaniel bitch, 344 months old, by Dan (Ned—Rena) out of Smut 
(Racer—Maud). 

Genevieve and Grace B. By Mr. H. Bailey Harrison, Tilsonburg, 
Ont., for black and white setter bitch puppies, by his London (Paris— 
Lill) out of his Dawn (Gladstone—Clip). 

Albion and Langton. By Mr. H. Baiiy Harrison, Tilsonburg, Ont., 
for black and white and lemon and white setter dog puppies by his 
Dick Laverack (Thunder—Peeress) out of his Twilight (Gladstone— 
Mersey). 

Startle. By Mr. Elliot Smith, New York, for lemon and white 

inter dog, whelped a 30, 1882, by his Rab (Rush—Romp) out of 

is Minnie (Sensation—Whiskey). 

Fagin. By Mr. R. S. Minturn, Cambridge, Mass., for imported 
bulldog. whelped July 28, 1881, by Sir Bevis (E. K. C. 8. B. 10,780) out 
of Nancy Lee (Faust—Zazel). 


NAMES CHANGED. 

(erSee instructions at head of this column. 

Sir Launcelot to Black Prince. Dark grey English mastiff dog, 
whelped Sept. 3, 1882 (Tamus—Dinah II., owned by the Scarborough 
Kennel, Scarborough, N. Y. 

BRED. 

(2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Chloe II.—Beau. The Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennel’s (Clare- 
mont, N. H.) black cocker spaniel bitch Chloe II. (Dash—Nellie) to 
their imported Beau (Bob—Nell), Jan. 14. 

Daisy W.—Beau. Mr. C. H. Hines’s liver and white cocker spaniel 
bitch Daisy W. to imported Beau (Bob—Nell), Jan. 24. 

Daisy—Brahmin. Mr. B. F. Bartlett’s liver and white cocker span- 
iel bitch Daisy to Fleetfoot Kennel’s imported black cocker spaniel 
Brahmin (Bob—Clew), Dec. 26, 1882. 

Myrtle—Brahmin. Mr. James Miidlemiss’s liver and white cocker 
spaniel bitch Myrtle (Col. a ae to Fleetfoot Kennel’s im- 
ported Brahmin (Bob—Clew), Jan. 19. 

Daisy Deane—Sensation. Mr. George De Forest Grant’s (New York) 
imported liver and white pointer bitch Daisy Deane to champion 
Sensation, Dec. 25, 1882. 

Devonshire Lass-—-Sensation. Mr. C. M. Munhall’s (Cleveland, O.) 
liver and white pointer bitch Devonshire Lass (Don—Lady) to cham- 
pion Sensation, Jan. 13. F 

Bellona—Sensation. The Westminster Kennel Club’s lemon and 
white —— bitch Bellona (Bow—Beulah) to their champion Sensa- 
tion, . 18. 

Lady Croxteth—Sensation. Mr. B. F. Lietner’s (Dayton, O.) liver 
and white pointer bitch Lady Croxteth to champion Sensation, 
Jan. 21. 

Belle I7.—Ringwood. Mr. N. E!more’s (Granby, Conn.) beagle bitch 
Belle Il. (King—Belle) to his —— Ringwood, Jan. 26. 

Lotta—Dan. Mr. T. M. Aldrich’s (Providence, R. I.) black and 
_— setter bitch Lotta (Dash—Molly) to Mr. Chase’s Dan, 
Jan. 18. 


WHELPS. 


Ge See instructions at head of this column. 

Jessie. Mr. David C. Frank’s (New York) black cocker spaniel 
bitch Jessie (Bub—Jenny), Jan. 23, eight (four dogs), by Dr. Morrill’s 
Flake (Dandy—Clare). 

Julia. Dr. J. 8. Jones’s orange and white pointer bitch Julia, Dec. 
25, 1882, “= (two ora champion Bow. , . 

Nettle. . Wm. H. Cookson’s (Hudson, N. Y.) fox-terrier bitch 
ee 9 ee Dec. 26, 1882,two dogs by Mr. Henry Du 

is’s Trap. 

Queen. Par. Edward Odell’s (New Orlean’s, La.) pointer bitch 
—— (Munson’s), Jan. 8, thirteen (six dogs) by his Bow; eight since 


Missouri. Mr. J. A. Hammon’s (Falls City, Neb.) English setter 
bitch Missouri (France Russa). Dec. 5, 1882, nine (five dogs), by 
Sweepstakes (Joe, Jr.—Blue Daisy II.). 

Dauntless. Mr. W. A. Gallaway’s (New Dorp, 8S. L, N. Y.) English 
setter bitch Dauntless (Jersey Duke—Spooner’s Daisy), Jan. 24, seven 
(two dogs), hy nm (Glen — oe 

Mi 4 . G. H. Nixon's (Lees urge Va.) lemon and white pointer 
bitch ifaggic Conon er) Jan, 27, seven dogs by Beaufort. 

Frost. . W. A. Strother’s (Lynchburg, Va.) it, Jan. 27, eight 
(five dogs), by Gladsome. ostue 


ke See instructions at head of this column. 

Ringold. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Oct. 15, 1882 
(Flute—Lucy), by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. James Pat- 
terson, Bellaire, O. 

Wagner—Nell Kelley whelp. Lemon and white English setter dog 

PPy; wy =. J. F. Johus, Haverhill, Mass., to Mr. A. Turner, Farm- 
on, N. H. 
w—Mist whelp. Gordon setter bitch, whelped May 22, 1882, by 


\ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Pes, 1, 1888. | 








sights to be shot without cleani: 

















. > a . W. M. Oli Buffalo, during each score. Muzzie-load- 
ur Pn een 1 o ~ _ 3 ing rifles, using round or conical ulletes' to be allowed 8 points, and 
‘Sir Launcelot. Dark grey English - ne fog (imported in ‘utero), | military rifles 40 points, and other open-sighted rifles points on 


the aggregate of four scores. Prizessame as Match B. 


MAMMOTH GALLERY.—Boston, Mass.—Fine work has been done 
in both classes. There were several new comers in each match dur- 
ing the week, and, from apgenrence. lively times are expected for 
the balance of the menth. . J. Merrill still holds the lead in the 
All-Comers’ match, with Mr. W. H. Harrison second. In the 
Amateur saaee match some very fine work has been done by Messrs. 
Wilson, Smith, Rollins and Bird. The following are the scores to 


whel| Sept. 3, 1882, by Tamus (EK. K. 939) out of Dinah II. 
(Trajan—Rance)) by . Wm. Wade, Pittsburgh, Pa., to the Scar- 
borough Kennel, Scarborough, N. Y. 
PRESENTATIONS. 
=” See instructions at head of this column. 


Beau—Feather whelp. Liver and white ticked cocker spaniel dog, 
whelped Oct. 1, 1882, ym Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennel, Clare- 











mont, N. H., to Mr. C. Hoadly, White River Junction, Vt. date: 
All-Comers’ Match. 

J Merrill........ 46 47 47 48 48—236 UA Pollard....44 45 45 46 46—-226 

° ow ° W H Harrison..46 46 46 47 47—282 CR Bartlett...43 43 44 44 44—218 

thle and iP) hooti CS Seyon......45 45 45 46 46-227 JA Small...../41 42 42 43 44—212 

iP ng ° J Francis...... 45 46 46 46 47-230 L Wood........ 42 43 43 44 44-217 

Amateur Match. 
JH Bird 44 44 45 45 45—223 FE Rollins..... 44 44 44 44 46—222 
A B Wilson 48 45 45 45 45-228 NA Appleton..41 41 42 42 42—208 





RANGE AND GALLERY. 


TESTS FOR GALLERY SHOOTING. 


AMES F. CONLIN, in order to stimulate practice at indoor 
— has offered a — of = — in — a 
ship and a series of silver es inamateur marksmans 8 
shot for at his gallery, 1255 Brondwer; a gold badge will be given for | during the three remaining days. In the Amateur match the best 
any one of the feats under expert marksmanship and a correspond- | Shooting of the season has been done, and there are but two points 
ing silver badge under the Amateur marksmanship list. difference between the four lesding men. On Thursday next will 
No personcan win more than one badge, but should he win abadge | commence the February matches. Following are the scores to date: 
for any competition, and perform any one of the feats mentioned he All-Comers’ Match. 
will be entitled tothe addittion of a bar tothe badge already won. | J Merrill....... 46 47 47 48 48-236 UA Pollard....46 45 45 46 46—228 


43 44 44 45 47-223 MR James..... 41 41 41 41 44—208 
N. B. Surru, Proprietor. 


Boston, Jan. 29.—The contests for the January prizes have been 
very ee oa the past week. Mr. J. Merrill still holds the 
lead in the All-comers’ match, with Mr. J. Francis and W. H. Harri- 


J Smith 


Any 22-calibre rifle or pistol may be used. WH Harrison.46 46 46 47 47-232 CR Bartlett ...43 43 44 44 44—218 
J Francis...... 46 46 46 47 47-232 J ASmall...... 42 43 43 43 44-215 
EXPERT MARKSMANSHIP, WITH RIFLE, AT GALLERY RANGE. CSSeyon......45 45 45 46 46-227 L Wood........ 42 43 43 44 44-216 

Full score 10 shots at Creedmoor Target. Amateur Match. 
Average 48 pos. 50, 50 shots at *" * J Smith........ 44 44 45 45 47-225 J Wilkes....... 48 43 48 44 44217 
46 pos. 50, 10 shots at the word ‘A B Wilson. ...44 45 45 45 45-224 W B Williams.41 41 42 42 43—209 
5jinch score, 10 shots, Conlin’s Ready Measurement Target. JH Bird ...... 44 44 45 45 45-223 MR James.....41 43 43 43 44-214 
40 pos. 50, 10 shots at Teaser Target. FE Rollins ...44 44 45 45 46-223 N C Appleton. .42 42 43 44 43—213 


N. B. Smiru, Proprietor. 


GARDNER, Mass., Jan. 24.—At the last meeting of the Gardner 
Rifle Club at Hackmatack ey the inch ring and Creedmoor target 
combined was used, distance 200 yards, off hand. The score tells the 


With Pistol, at 12 Paces. 
45 pos. 50, 10 shots at Teaser Target . paces. 


42 woe. 50, 
Full score, 10 shots at Creedmoor Target. 


46 pos. 50,10 shots at word “ story: 
Average 47 pos. 50, 50 shots ‘‘ * xz ¢€ Rg GC Totals. 
5-inch score, 10 shots at Conlin’s Ready Measurement Target. G F Elleworth.................. 97% 48 81 45 17% §6©98 
Hitting 8 *‘34-inch bullets” in 10 shots. DGG. «ooo eines Sei cenes 88 45 88 45 17%6 = 90 
Hitting 10 pipes, consecutively. A Mathews..................... 42 9 #447 17089 
Smith d& Wesson Revolver 32-calibre, at 12 Paces. B Williams ... .... ......-.-. 45 88 46 1670 OL 
RR as aan caeecenee 47 7 43 160 90 
Full score, 5 shots at Creedmoor Target. W C Loveland ay 45 64 48 128 688 
38 pos. %, Sshoteat the word | CShumway............... 694 3 42 142 «83 
135 pos. 150, 30 shots at F H Knowlton a 42 60 © 40 121 82 
Hitting 5 pipes, consecutively. F Underwood...............--- 42 5148 118 85 





With Dueling Pistol, at 12 Paces. 
47 pos. 50, 10 shots, Creedmoor Target. 
AMATEUR MARKSMANSHIP, WITH RIFLE. 
48 pos. 50, 10 shots at Creedmoor Target. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 25.—The weekly contest in the series of 
matches at Pine Grove Range under the auspices of the Worcester 
Rifle Association was continued to-day resulting as follows: 


Creedmoor Match. 












Average 46 pos. 50, 50 shots |“ ia Sted MARRS Sec dudes Paccaccr: 455554554 4 
35 pos. 50, 10 shots at Teaser Target. Cc — teri ecatta ee 44455554 4 528 
6-inch score, 10 shots, Ready Measurement Target. UT MSDN oa ciclo koe dad Face ceonad 4556455444 4-4 
42 pos. 50, 10 shots at word, Creedmoor Target. A LRice........ svstatediasroacscucee ANGE & 48 hh eee 
With Pistol. Ne OOO Se ovina cece tenses 4 44445465 4 4-4 
35 pos. 50, 10 shots at word Creedmoor Target. iw: Acvensteasennns enact sea . 2 ; : 4 : ; g 3 - 
Average 45 pos. 50, 50 shots SE Rent esteseseinn oo Cea tS SS 
6-inch score, 10 shots, at Ready Measurement Target. FW Esse das enWac er eeeies eae “22h be haa e aan 
Hitting 9 pipes in 10 shots. CONG so ccivccc dese cccs cocvescccosced 3.93 — 
Hitting 6 “34-inch bullets” in 10 shots. Decimal Match. 
With Revolver. AL Rice... 8 8 5 516 5 810 5—7%3 
‘ ” ” . 
125 pos. 150, 30 shots at Creedmoor Target. 5 .3 ; 2 o 2 4 : oa 
St pos. %, Sshotsatth word “* = * Stedman Clark 7 610 8 410 4 8 6-68 
With Dueling Pistol. WWM oon 65 sas ss saccewc cane sne: 5 610 6 9)5 4 6 6-61 
22 pos. 25, 5 shots at Creedmoor Target. Decimal Rest Match. 
are a eee See CI asi iik es cssnsnivnavdareeis 710101010 7 910 8 10-91 
SS SAI os divs cceensisgoesvadgueses 97495985 9 67 
BOSTON, Jan. 27.—At Walnut sill, to-day, the winter shed was cael ata Riek aan alain ; 
filled with gentlemen, all anxious to take advantage of the excellent THE TRAP 


weather condition which existed, and to add to their scores in the 
matches which have been running for the current month and which 
closed with the day. The leaden sky brought out the bull promi- 
neatly in the gray light which prevailed, andif it had not been for 
the wind which sprung up about noon, from the 8 o’clock point, 
some very large scores would have been recorded. The best scores 
are as follows: 





TORONTO GUN CLUB.—At the annual meeting of the Toronto 
Gun Club last week, the annual report showed that the financial 
condition of the club was satisfactory, while the roll of membership 
paeetes a large number of names. The election of officers was as 

ollows: President, Mr. R. Taylor (re-elected); Vice-President, Mr. 8. 
. Millar; Treasurer, Mr. 


Creedmoor Match. W. Downey (re-elected); Secretary, Mr. J. 
5 


Paes teckiodnuevescxanceneaseane 4 5 45 5 5 5 5 4-48 | George Pearsall; Executive Committee—Messrs. E. Perryman, J. 
Bc kcnre cxd¥ cl cunceevensnedes 5555 45 4 4 5 5—47 | Taylor, W. R. Evans, and J. R. Mills; Auditors, Messrs. J. E. Mitch- 
EI oa kivins'accenesdvedeaSencued 45445 4 5 5 5 5—46| elland W. Millar. An attempt will be made to secure a large num- 
SA Drake...............0...0-00000eeed 5 5 4 4 5 5 4 5 446] ber of snow-birds, and if the effort is successful a tournament will 
asc cacdadeceiarnatsnegoacieed 44655 : 2 ° : 5 4-46] be held at an early date. 
BR So calots coteadicneccadngadanted 4544 & 5 4 545 THE RAYMOND CLUB, Jan. 26.—Quite a number of the Ray- 
) é >. £ * . . y 
a3 psec i pidge! Dates Manne eka ahs ‘ 4 $ : : ‘ ; 5 4 5—44 monds appeared before the traps ay at Wellington, indulging 
GW. EMM Poe eesesneccereerescescrses Dido oh eee 5—42 | till quite late in their favorite pastime of clay pigeon shooting. Ten 
TH Seely feveeseee conse sir nes eeesevtes PELE? e eo a regular sweeps were shot. The light was very treacherous, lowering 
CO BEde y EARNS! EBON eRe “a6 4.54 4 4 4.4 4a the scores considerably. The conditions were l5yds. rise, 5 birds to 
PJ Seema. reeds hs ovieanartan tetas 44445445 4 4-49 | cachsweep. The winners were: First sweep, J. A. Philbrick; second, 
Seemann 7072 87S ose ee Ra eae ao Dr. H. Ray; third, D. Kirkwood; fourth, N. Waterman; fifth; Kirk- 
o_o era ee ee eee 5 5 4 4.4:4.4 6% ee wood; sixth, Sawyer; seventh, D. Chambers; eighth. Kirkwood; 
RR Ba Sea GR eras gt nae cee 4628 &6 6446.5 &ae ninth, Sawyer first; tenth, T. Rayson first. 
7. Pahis RRCEK aot Cae Ane ant Oe Lh RHE So SHE S86 444664¢6-2E In the twenty-bird match the scores were: 
WWE. wvéicocxscs <nacdccnccoes cal Me G © & OG SD GeO rae hive cet cates ccceacce A I ciadnddcccanendcnctes 12 
MI 65a joe a's Gndacs macenneared 44444444 4 4-40} DKirkwood..................... 15 D Chambers..............+++++. 12 
IN occ cede sc cccecsauearoues 4354%4 444 4 4-40} JSSawyer........ ............. es: 11 
We OED CIID). «0 5 5 ooo sc cco snveeed 443455 5 3 4 4-40|/JA Philbrick................. 12 
MIs <392°0  sreceestenontcensvess 44445 33 3 4 4-38) THE MALDEN GUN CLUB will hold a grand glass ball and clay 
Decimal Match. pigeon tournament on their grounds at Wellington Station, Mass., 
NNR Tc orpaaen Sedduacasaeauses 8 6 8 710 9 8 & 9 10—84| On Washington's Birthday, Thursday, eb. 22, 1833, commencing at 
MIRE ons oii0 veer ud ease ynas easy 7 9 8 3 7 9 8 710 10-84] 10A. M. sharp; no postponement. A cordial invitation to be present 
OP IN 554s ceiteectasavensaqes ov 91010 8 9 7 8 7 9 5—82| is extended by the club to the shooters of every section. 
J PNYC.......0---seecececcccceeeeceees 10 7 910 6 8 6 9 7 9-81} PROVIDENCE, R.I., Jan. 26.—At the shoot of the Narragansett 
MES. | 5, ass <oce ehuaecaeenededs 9 6 7 5101010 4 8 10-79} Gun Club held yeeterday the following scores were made. Clay 
G Warren...... canes ean ook foetainnee ie 7568898 & 9 7% pigeons, l5yds. rise: 
H Withington............--+2.--+-se+0- TOSS GS SF Oe Oe ey ooo oe cos s cekensecctosegiacetees 11111 11111 11111—15 
F Dwight... ...5..:..0-22eteeeeeeee coos 855 7 7 810 5 9 10-69 Goatees etal Neeii ceeds cecenteeheb tiered uit 30001 11110—11 
Me GW. ices sas Canedenndexhe 1111 11 11101—10 
NN iS i svacasnes : o ee $0.00 20.0 20.10: 90 0 te | i in ee EO 
BE cccincs baccesdetcousevindee 1010 910 9 91010 9 10—96 2 . 
Ge ikackccncadei sexs vos nceened 10 1010 10 10 910 9 9 9-%| THE PEEKSKILL SPORTSMEN CLUB, of Peekskill, N. Y., have 
GW Whitcomb.............. Faves cates 1010 9 910 8 10 10 10 10—96 | elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, H. B. 
a's kes Cnn vegesaccrstenncde 910 9101010 910 9 9—95| Wygant; Vice-President, P. H. Mason; Treasurer, B. C. Everinghim; 
PE on 00 660000 bE0 ova cateanwdeans 910 9 91010101010 8—95| Directors, W. H. Pierce, J.:B. Halsted, W. D. Southard. The mem- 
BB OD vn a otc vercceccevnenevens 91019 910 9 9 9 9 10—94| bers of the club will participate in alive pigeon, clay pigeon and 
SH Sturgiss............20. cocccoosees 910 910 8 910 910 9-83] ball shoot, Feb. 22. The club would be glad to receive as members 
WS aac ctscns iateeeems .-.--10 910 9 7 9 8 9 9 10—90| fellow sportsmen from their neighboring villages. The grounds and 
The following matches will be opened Saturday next and run until | Club house are amepay situated a short distance from the depot 
Fast Day: and open at all times to members, who can find all the conveniences 
Match A—Creedmoor target—200 yards; rounds, ten; entry fee, 15 | ready for shooting. 
cents; no prizes. . UNKNOWN GUN CLUB.—At the annual meeting of the above- 
Match B—Creedmoor target—200 yards; tion, standing; rounds, | named club, held at Knebel’s Hotel, 715 Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, on 


ten; any rifle within the rules; entries unlimited at 25 cents each to 
members; to non-members, first entries each day, 50 cents; re- 
entries, 25 cents; prizes to be won on the of each com- 
petitor’s best four scores, to count in the order made; rifles with 
military or open sights to be shot without cleaning during each score; 
military rifles allowed seven points, and other rifles wit; —_— ss 
four points on the egate of four scores; prizes, 12, 10, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, 2, 1 per cent. of total entry fees. 

Match C—Decimal target—Conditions and prizes same as in match 
B, except that military rifles are allowed twenty-four points, and 
other ril!_s with open sights, sixteen points on the aggregate of four 


scores. 

Match D—Record matches, off-hand—Decimal target: one score, 
rounds, ten. Match to o; whenever there are six or more com- 
petitors present. andto close at 4:30P. M. Repeated every Satur- 
day. Members to be handicapped and each prize winner to have 
one point added to his handicap in the next compere. Entry 
fee, 25 cents; prizes‘60 per cent. of all entry fees, to he divided into 
two cash prizes of equal amount. Scores made in this match will 
be considered in selecting members of teams. All shots in unfin- 
ished scores to be rated at four points each. 

Match E—Decimal . at rest—200 yards: rounds 10; any posi- 
tion or rest; any rifle under twelve pounds, without telescopic sights; 
entries unlimited at 25 cents, re-entries, 25 cents. Prizes to be won 
on ate of each competitor’s best four scores. which must be 

on two different match days, not over two scores to be counted 
which are made on the same day. Rifles with military or oper | powerful, clean. 


Friday evening, Jan. 19, thirty members answered to their names at 

roll call. Three new members were elected. The treasurer’s report 

showed $97 in the funds. The following officers were elected for the 

ensuing year: Hei Knebel, President; Moses Chichester, Vice 

President; Henry Van Staden, Sr., Treasurer; R. N. Stillwell, 
retary. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A valuable article to have handy at this season of the year— 
‘Leather Keep Dry’’—a water-proof dressing for boots and shoes. 
Softens the leather and renders it impervious to water. For sale by 
o— Brown, 125 Federal street, Boston, Mass. See advertisement.— 

wv. 


/ 
We call the attention of our readers to the advertisemunt of E. G. 
Koenig, 8% Broad street, Newark, N. J., who has a choice assort- 
ment of all makes of rifles, pistols, revolvers, etc., at low prices. He 
also makes a specialty of loading shells. His illustrated catalogue 
is an interesting book, mailed on reeeipt of a stamp. 


‘There is no other article so valuable for r use in cases of 
lame back, local rheumatism, lum! nD 
bronchial tubes, coughs, affections of the lungs and torpid liver as 
Benson’s Capctne Porous PLAsTer.” So H. H. M. D., 
Physician-in-Chief of the De Quincy Home, New York. Prompt, 
Price % cents.—Adv, 





son tied for second place; and some lively work may be expected | 
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To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 


Pachting and Canoeing. 


individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


SINGLE HAND YACHTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your stimulating articles on sea sailing have given rise to much 
drafting of yachts varying from one and a half to twelve tons, 
supposed to applicable to single hand work, though ali are de- 
signed to carry many sails of the largest dimensions. I cannot but 
think, however, that if these suggestions are extensively followed by 
intending single hand sailors, more particularly by beginners. who, 
persumably, will be disinclined to incur the cost of building or rigging 
twice over, they will lead te some disappointment. 

Those who contemplate keeping a yacht which carries five or six 
sails in such order and neatness as a gentleman’s.craft should always 
present to beholders, can have very little idea of the work it will entail 
even under favorable circumstances, while confusion and danger are 
certain to ensue upon an adverse change in the weather that is not 
very gradual, indeed. Of course I am assuming, as it is stated, that 
the craft depicted? in your valuable paperfare intended to be sailed 
by —— one person in deep and open water, where accidents would 
be serious, and that they are to be handled in such a manner as not 
to excite the ridicule of professional seamen. 

Besides the three weeks ~— hand experience recorded in my 
“Experimental Cruise in the Procyon, seven-ton lugger,”’ in 1879, I 
had a further one of six weeks in 1880, during which cruise I a the 
sea for more than a month between Dover and Brighton (including a 
rough night on the French coast) without entering a river or harbor 
of any description. 

My object in mentioning this is to show that in recommending 
caution to single hand sailors, which may not be over well received 
by many who (to use an Americanism that has much amused me) 
are ‘down with boating fever,” and in the first flush of expectation, 
or to others who have never witnessed the advent of dirty nights at 
anchor on the coast without an available port to run to, Iam speaking 
of what I know by experience, to have been necessary in my own 
case, not less than in that of others. 

Thus, far from presuming to constitute myself a guide to others, 
I should be sorry if any one lacking the qualifications and proper ap- 
pliances calculated within the bounds of human probability to ensure 
success, regarded my example as of any value at all. 

All my cruises, whether I have ventured to relate them or not, have 
been carried out in powerfully built seaboats, so completely found 
that never, in the most trying time, have I known what it was to feel 
anything was ——s Thisresult has been attained in the simplest 
way possible, viz., by inventories carefully prepared beforehand, 
and by personal supervision in the strictest sense of tl.e word. 

Though roughly sketched, my idea is tolerably well represented in 
the corrected draft of the twelve-ton San Francisco yaw! illus- 
trated in your issue of December 7, which I have returned you here- 
with, in which you will perceive I should ‘ee taunt and stouter 
spars, and more rigging with fewer sails. Even under the modified 
rig, nothing less than a genuine and lengthened trial will jusiify her 
classification with single hand yachts in the common meaning of the 
term. R. T. McMvLien. 

GREENWHITHE. Kent, England. 


{Mr. McMullen is certainly entitled to speak with authority on this 
subject, as the originator, we might say, of single-hand sailing. We 
should adhere to his views for knocking about the rugged and stormy 
coast of England. But our weather in America is so much milder, 
the seas longer and harbors so close and easy of access, well lighted 
and buoyed far more systematically than in Great Britain, and have 
such extensive stretches of semi-open waters that much greater lati- 
tude is permissible in small boats. Our heavy gales come only weeks 
and even months apart, and givesuch ample warning that the dangers 
of sailing alone can hardly be said to be serious, unless through gross 
carelessness or stupidity. In fact, sailing on our coast is child’s play 
compared to the rough work cut out for amateurs abroad, and that 
is the reason we feel so free in recommending its indulgence in yachts 
with rigs largh enouge to be also of good service in fair weather. A 
run of twenty-four hours before a light zephyr would become tedious 
and annoying were small yachts restricted to the short rig to which 
Mr. McMullen has reduced the San Francisco yawl, cuts of which 
were given in our issue for Dec. 7. Unquestionably one-third less 
area, a 7i4in. mast instead of a 6\4in., and boomkin in place of bow- 
sprit, would be more suitable to the British coast, but for our use the 
sail spread is not too great, though we entirely agree with Mr. Mc- 
Mullen in the substitution of two shrouds and arunner. Our yachts 
are too light in rigging for any kind of work, though much improve- 
ment is visible in this respect of late. 

The yaw! in question is as Mr. McMullen says, not properly speak- 
ing a single hand yacht. She was —— to show the advantages 
of the yawl rig on the ground that even so large a boat as one of 
80ft. load line could be sailed by one hand without diffieulty when 
necessary. But this only for a specified run in favorable weather. 
A 30ft. yacht 1s too large for regular cruising single-handed in any 
country. As to multiplicity of sail it may be said that the choice of 
omitting all but one or two at a time removes the exceptions taken. 
It is not necessary that all sail, including kites, should be displayed 
in dubious weather or when off the coast. Topsail and spinaker 
may be kept in the locker weeks on a stretch if considered advisable. 
On the other hand there are times, the majority of days in fact here 
on the Atlantic seaboard, when the option of setting light sails is a 
very decided advantage and an assurance of a successful p e. 
Moreover, those engaging in single hand sailing may dispense with 
ail but lower sail at the outset or altogether if they choose, though 
we have sailed for days with topsail aloft and spinaker boomed out, 
making double the way short spread would admit of. Multiplicity of 
sail in itself seems to us rather an advantage. It offers greater 
option in suiting the spread to the weather and in rendering reefing 
gee unnecessary, enables the helmsman to provide in an instant 
‘or a squall or unexpected blow by lowering away what is not 
wanted, when reefing — be neglected and {put off on account of 
the labor, risk and loss of time involved. Few sails do- not imply 
greater safety. 

The simplest rig is that of the catboat, or ‘una,’ as it is known in 
English waters, yet a more dangerous and unhandy ng, likely to get 
the novice or unwary yachtsman into difficulties does not exist. Its 
very simplicity makes it an unfit rig to cruise with and entails more 
labor than the three sails of the yawl. Even the sloop or cutter is 
to be preferred for single hand work, as either of those permits low- 
ering the mainsail and driving along after a fashion under jib, and 
roughly keeping your course or running for shelter. The cat rig is 
also a worse sail on the helm than any other. This is all well known, 
and we mention it only to explain that safety and convenience lie in 
multiplicity of sail rather than otherwise, and in the yawl multi- 
rnc is certainly not carried to excess in lower sails only. As for 

ites, they are to be regarded only as supernumerary, to be used or 
not, as the weather and the skipper’s experience warrant. The 
form no essential tof the desi we have published for oust 
yachts. Mr. McMullen has, we believe, always given the yawl the 

reference, and in his lugger Procyon, also illustrated in our issue 
‘or Dec. 7, the principle of the yawi is carried out, with the small 
mizzen half way. For our waters a jib and larger sails would bean 
imperative necessity to render cruising in summer at all palatable. 
Ye do not wish to be understood as taking issue with such an ex 
pert as Mr. McMullen, but simply record that his remarks are true 
enough for the conditions under which he has sailed, whereas he 
himself would be likely to concede our point if cruising in our com- 
Ss muld and, above all, steady weather, and in the more or 
ess protected waters for which smal yachts naturally would exhibit 
a preference. Such a thing as anchoring on the open coast for want 
of refuge is almost unknown to us in America, and not once in a 
thousand cases would the single hand sailor find himself in such an 
extremity. We know nothing here of shooting the narrow fairway 
between pierheads with the sea rolling in like Cree mountains, 
nothing. of the overfalls and fierce tidal races, nothing of two or 
three successive gales in the same twenty-four hours, and very short, 
steep seas rising in less than half an hour, trouble us not. Our coast 
is the paradise of single handers and small yachts generally, and our 
climate is such that as much consideration must be given to fair 
weather sailing as to the uae accompaniments. aa in the 
smal]l work to which the single hander is by necessity imited. With 
that we deem it of the highest importance that yachts of all sizes 
should be uncapsizable and beyond possibilty of syenaieg when 
knocked down to a rushing squall, and smali yachts should be capa- 
ble of coping to some purpose with a sea, which, if of no consequence 
tolarge vessels, is often enough to make a passage to windward in a 
shoal, wide boat a futile and a vey wet attempt. 

For these reasons as well as to obtain the valuable adjunct of a 
habitation in small boats, and lead their owners to an appreciation of 
a quality of sport much above that of aimlessly skipping about in 
some puddle with an death trap, we have sought to 
further the introduction of healthy, but not under-rigged yachts, of 
small first cost. Their outfitin detail, size of sails and number of 
kites is much a matter of individual fancy, to suit each man’s pur- 


pose, Weshould mention, en passant, that the publication of lines 
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GLEAM.—SLOOP.—MR. N. D. LAWTON.—LARCHMONT ¥Y. C. 


of yachts in these columns does not imply a sanction of their models 
or rigs, unless explicitely so stated. 1t is our province to present the 
thoughts and customs of others quite as much as our own, though 
radically faulty conceptions we do not permit to appear for obvious 
reasons. In single hand yachts, we look first to — ability and 
accommodations, and then recommend as much speed as compat- 
ible with those points for sailing. 

To summarize, we deem the yawl rig, of reasonable area, suppie- 
mented with kites, a better rig than large area in lower sails of an un- 
ey description and no kites. The first offers every choice de- 
manded by varying circumstances, and can by quickly brought into 
harmony with the surroundings. The latter leaves you in the lurch 


in the crisis for lack of that very adaptability the yawl pre-eminently | 


tenders. For that reason you may be more extravagant with the 
area in the yawl if you wish, than in cat, sloop, cutter or lugger, 


which must be restricted to meet widely different exigencies, for | 


which reefing offers but a laborious, risky and poorly balanced sub- 
stitute, quite generally deferred until the consequences may be- 
come serious. Underrigging is safe in any plan, but we look to 


speed in Awerica too much to put up with a ‘‘jury,” and our | 


weather warrants liberal provisions in that respect. 


GLEAM. 


rTHE prediction afew years ago that the centerboard would dis- 

appear in Eastern waters seemed quite as improbable of fulfil- 
ment as a similar prognostication made to-day, regarding yachts in 
New York. Yet we have lived to see the board practically aban- 
doned around Cape Cod, and we venture to assert, it is only a mat- 
ter of a few seasons more before the keel will be given a like prefer- 
ence here in New York. All indications point that way, and we cer- 
tainly consider the time not far distant when the centerboard shall 
be relegated to special contrivances built to meet the purely local 
exigencies of certain limited stretches of shoal water or for some 
individual purpose only distantly related to yachting viewed as the 
indulgence in the artof sailing. Until then, we must expect to find 
yachtsmen pass through the usual preliminary stages of experi- 
ment, going from the trap first to deep centerboard boats, then to 
semi-keels and partial outside ballast, and finally bringing up in safe, 
creditable constructions possessing the advantages incorporated in 
the cutter. 

As one of the latest and best examples furthering the introduction 
of modern ideas, we give this week details of a deep centerboard 
sloop, the Gleam, now building by John Mumm, of Bay Ridge, for 
Mr. Newbury D. Lawton, of this city. This yacht differs from her 
predecessors in greater depth and more freeboard than usual, and to 
some extent modifies the objections urged against the flat-iron trap 
in her pristine deformity. The Gleam draws rather less water with- 
out her board than a keel boat (about fifteen inches), and this differ- 


ence disappears altogether the moment a very small fraction of her | 
board is displayed. Her useful accommodations, though better than | 


in many other sloops, are still not equal to those of cutters of her 
size, with the exception of a wider cockpit and more ‘‘wings’’ above 
the transores in the cabin. The rig is of the largest, and the cost of 
construction, owing to amount of material and labor, rather more 
than in bcats of moderate form, and handling the boat must involve 
greater exertion with only partial exemption from a capsize. She 
will of course be a *“‘wetter’’ boat than a cutter, but stiffer under a 
press of sail. Whether her disadvantages are fully offset by an oc- 
casional less draft and more room in tne cockpit, with a less angle 
of heel, each reader must judge for himself. We subjoin details, 
kindly furnished by Mr. Lawton: 


DETAILS OF GLEAM, 


II 6 ied cinlssccseiannvecncogaseinsensséecusseaue 25 ft. 10 in. 
BA BU IRE TRG, occ cc cncccccnevecéncoceveerecsonscusio’ 23 ft. 
EID 5 cwan a ochastsniniosevecsssapeex ees eeenee 9 ft. 






Beam extreme 
Depth, top of deck to keel 
Draft, without Loard.................ccccececceecccccccccese 
Draft, board half down. 
Freeboard at bow.......... 
Freeboard at quarter... 









Least freeboard.................. 

INNING ons. ica bss sock ence roscusonsnnd ssecbcepenee ; 
DMO Soccc ac sicinies 664 so0deceuse —sseeend-ameancety 6 ft. 6 in. 
ETI 6 ccvcdeebewds cedegardicwteines desnodasonaneneee 5 in. 
PIA sss ncnive nv cwveevoes. cos seednseiesdswtuganascloet 4in. 
IC ED CIID. 50 v5.0 sss 0cs0nsesecwcndeeccennsed son iewed 4,500 Ibs. 
AE OD GMOUNED. 5 soi ancc canes camascancpediege nwbcene 29 ft. 
RR bing Wank Mind eiee oh Ss bi65d0 nee ese becee 16 ebesess OE pee 26 ft 

a ce ecauilie) ain on hen sibiedsies hua gals shasecanpeseeeene 16 ft. 
SOE ORUDORIG 6 ons | nisiccicie's o0ds sas caswssersseeedeustuae 15 ft. 
NEE SS tuRixheh) avdieeun ei os% ae.ehcemeeaenh canine - 

Hoist of mainsail . 

ES 5d. Diba sen ns tywenkspeh hedachesstewssiahawesn SEE 19 ft. 8 in. 
NTNU, So h5. os caiasieVad'ps wa nabusdeeaees senns seve sn OORee 31 ft. 
EME 65. ciienccpancs ada 'deneceadaess¥ is ceeak see 788 sq. ft. 
Length of cockpit o aaxtaeuaecec eee 5 ft. 
PU MNIDD 55 v's np'n.000 ctainde sah stpowesnisess'sceneeoneusien 6 ft. 


The keel is of white oak, 8x8in. amidships, frames 314x2 at heel, 3x2 
at head, oak. Extra frame on bilge, 2x3, of hackmatack. Deck 
framing, 3x3 and 2x3, oak. Bed pieces for centerboard trunk, 7x4in., 
oak. Stem, — and rudder of oak with locust stock. 
Plank, 1% yellow pine, no butts above waterline. Deck stuff, 1144 
white pine, square, no butts. Tirmmings, hatches and rail in mahog- 
any. Cabin roof is of three layers thin boards, with canvas be- 
tween. Sails of 100z. duck, double bighted, also storm jib. Club 
topsail of 80z. duck single bighted, and spinnaker, balloon jib topsail 
of stout drilling. The bowsprit will be a bright, round spar, run out 
nearly horizontal. Decks and interior of bright finish. Hull black 
with red bottom, no gilt stripe. The cockpit floor is 1ft. above water 
line, and the centerboard trunk is kept low in the cabin, the top be- 
ing ‘‘sealed”’ and caulked. The yacht is to be fully furnished with 
anchors, chains, side-lights, binnacle, charts, fog-horn, etc.. 





DISPLACEMENT AND RESISTANCE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having done considerable sailing in the Neva, whose lines you re- 
cently published, let me put a fact on record which will sustain you 
in your ee to convert builders to sound views. In spite of the 
‘jury rig” of the Neva, it is the truth that she does more than well 
in light breezes, although of large displacement. The Neva holds 
her own in moderate winds with the best centerboards carrying only 
half as much ballast. This is, to me at least, conclusive proof that 
displacement is no bar at all to speed if displacement is in the right 
place. When rough and blowing I have seen the Neva sail dry, while 
the light-weight centerboards were bobbing about, throwing spray 
and green water clear into their cockpits. You may count me for 
large displacement hereafter. x. 

iN, Mass. 
numerable practical demonstrations proving the truth as above 
ht be cited, and have for years taken place right under the nose 
of builders and experts, yet we here in New York have had to wait 


till the end of last season before even the more intelligent portion of 
the public would accede to the doctrine set forth in this journal that 
resistance is due to form and skin area, and has no connection 
directly with the displacement, large or small. It was not until the 
cutter Bedouin shoved her one hundred and two tons through the 
water as fast as the sloop Gracie did her sixty tons in the Seawan- 
haka fall races, the cutter carrying between 500 and 600sq. ft. less 
sail, that the public woke up to the fact which Forest anp STREAM 
had been trying to impress upon yachting men as one of the funda- 
mental truths of naval science. It is disgraceful that at this day 
quite a class of poor, including many old-fashioned builders, are 
still unconverted and firm as ever in their stupid reverence of the 


| tospeed. We trust these old fogies will be appreciated at their 
worth by the public, for the sooner they are shelved out of sight the 
better for the cause of rational yacht building. | : 


A NAVAL BOAT RACE. 


| Kditor Forest and Stream: 

| Arace between the barges of two well-known American men-of- 
war took place on November 9, at 3 P.M., in the harbor of Monte- 
video, Uruguay, South America. 


Rear Admiral Pierce Crosby, commanding South Atlantic Station— 
were challenged by a racing crew from the old Hartford, formerly 
flagship of Admiral David Glascoe Farragut at Mobile. The latter 
crew pulled in the Hartford’s barge, which they had christened the 
Undine. Admiral Crosby’s barge was attached to the U. S. S. Brook- 
lyn, his flagship on this station. 

All arrangements for the event were In charge of Lieut. D. D. V. 
Stuart, U. S. N., attached to the U. S. S. Galena and representing the 
Admiral, and Master E. F. Qualtrough, U. 8S. N., of the Hartford. 

The conditions of the race were as follows: Each boat to pull four- 
| teen oars; the buoy at turning point to be left on the starboard hand. 

The course to be one and a half miles to seaward and return to 
starting point; neither boat to take the other boat’s water until at 
least two boats’ lengths of clear water intervenes. 

If either boat fouls the other intentionally or through carelessness, 
the race may be given to the other boat. 


| the objecting boat passes the winning post. 

The Galena, Hartford, and foreign men-of-war in port were 
crowded with spectators, and Admiral and Mrs. Crosby were on 
board the former. 
| The start was made by firing a pistol, after asking, ‘‘Are you 
ready?” and the boats succeeded in getting away well together. They 
kept together for about two hundred yards, after which the Brook- 
| lyn’s barge drew ahead for about one boat length, which lead she 

retained Tor a hundred yards further, after which the Hartford’s 
crack boat's crew spurted and steadily reduced the gap, passed them, 
| and obtained a lead which they increased to thirty seconds of time 
at the turning point. On the homestretch the breach was widened, 
and the Undine finally crossed the score one and three-quarter min 
| utes ahead of the former champions. The times are not given because 
the water was so rough that they woud be of little use to outsiders. 

Tom TRAINTACKLF, Seaman. 


REGISTRY OF YACHTS. 


AVING received several inquiries concerning the requirements of 
the law with regard to the registry of yachts under 20 tons, 
Custom House measurement, the following information has been 
— through the kindness of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
ashington. Coming direct from headquarters this exposition of 
course overrides all opinions and decisions of local collectors. It 
puts the status of yachts beyond question and clears up much doubt 
on the subject. Yachts under 20 tons C. H., require no papers of any 
sort. They are not covered by law in any way, and providing they 
do not engage in trade or in the carrying of passengers, cannot be 
mulcted or molested for the want of documents of any sort. For the 
same reason names of small yachts may be changed at will without 
legal formalities. In short, they fallin the same category in the eyes 
of the law with rowboats or sailboats. We append also full instruc- 
tions for the display of lights, fog signals ana the Rule of the Road 
for all kinds of vessels, so that yachtsmen will be able to understand 
the movements of one ships. It would be advisable to cut 
out these directions and keep them handy in the binnacle or cockpit 
locker, as well as to learn them by heart. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THESEGRETARY, > 
WasHineTon, D. C., Jan. 23, 1883. 
Editor Forest and Stream: F 

In a communication to the Department of the 20th inst., you in- 
quire in regard to the documents required by law for small yachts 
under twenty tons burden. : 

You are informed that the statutes of the United States require no 
registry, enrolment, or license for a yacht, or any other kind of ves- 
sel. whether under or above twenty tons burden, if not engages in 
trade. But if an “undocumented” vessel (that is, a vessel neither 
registered, enrolled, nor licensed) engages in trade, she is liable to 
the payment at every arrival in a domestic port, of an alien tonnage 
tax of $1.30 per ton. (See sections 4,219, 4, and 4,371 of the Re- 
vised Statutes). . 

There is a provision in the statutes for the licensing of yachts (sec- 
tion 4,214, R.S.), but unfortunately this privilege is extended only to 
such yachts as can in technical language be ‘enrolled,’ that is, to 

achts of twenty tons burden, or above that measurement. Such a 
lhoonse bestows no privilege of carrying goods or passengers for pay, 
though it exempts the yacht from the trouble and expense of enter- 
ing and clearing at a custom house. A- — thus licensed may be 
commissioned to sail for pleasure. The license and the commission 
are the only documents issued to yachts, and they are issued only to 
yachts of twenty tons burden or of more than that capacity. 

Very respectfully, H. #. FREncH. 
- Assistant Secretary. 








CIRCULAR. 
STEERING AND SAILING-RULES, AND LIGHTS, TORCHES, AND FOG-SIGNALS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, + 
WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 7, 1880. § 
To Collectors of Customs and others: 

In order that all persons concerned, and especially the masters of 
sailing vessels, go 4 be apprised of their duties in the premises, you 
are directed to place a copy of this circular in possession of the 
master of every vessel -learing from your port. The instructions 
herein contained will be observed in the navigation of vessels of the 
mercantile marine of the United States, and, by provisions of the 
Kevised Statutes, the following rules, from one io twenty-four, in- 
clusive, are made applicable to the navigation of vessels of the Navy. 
(Collectors will notice the modifications of the circular of Feb. 17, 
1877, which is hereby superseded). 

Every sail vessel of the mercantile marine navigated without com- 


antiquated faith, that depth, weight ordisplacement are hindrances | 


The champions of the station—the racing crew of .the barge of | 


All objections to be lodged with the committee in charge as soon as | 


| 
| plying with the instructions of this circular will be liable to a penalty 
of two hundred dollars, for which sum the vessel may be seized and 
proceeded against. 

STEAM AND SAIL VESSELS. 

Rue 1. Every steam vessel which is under sail and not under 
| steam shall be considered a sail vessel, and every steam vessel which 
is under steam, whether under sail or not, shall be considered a 
steam vessel. 

LIGHTS. 


Rue 2. The lights mentioned in the following rules, and no others, 
shall be carried in all weathers between sunset and sunrise: 


LIGHTS FOR OCEAN-GOING STEAMERS AND STEAMERS CARRYING SAIL. 


Rute 3. All ocean-going steamers, and steamers carrying sail, 
shall, when under way, carry— 

(a.) At the foremast-bead, a bright white light, of such a character 
as to be visible on a dark night, with a clear atmosphere, at a dis- 
tance of at least five miles, and so constructed as to show a uniform 
and unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of twenty points of the 
compass, and so fixed as to throw the light ten points on each side of 
the vessel, namely, from right ahead to two points abaft the beam 
| on either side. 
| (b.) On the starboard side, a green light, of such a character as to 
be visible on a dark night, with a clear atmosphere, at a distance of 
at least two miles, and so constructed as to show a uniform and un- 
broken light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the compass, 
and so fixed as to throw the light from right ahead to two points 
abaft the beam on starboard side. 

(e.) On the port side, a red light, of such a character as to be visible 
on a dark night, with a clear atmosphere, at a distance of at least 
two miles, and so constructed as to show a uniform and unbroken 
light over an are of the horizon of ten points of the compass, and so 
fixed as to throw the light from right ahead to two points abaft the 
beam on her port side. 

The green and red lights shall be fitted with inboard screens, pro- 
jecting at least three feet forward from the lights, so as to prevent 
them from being seen across the bow. 


LIGHTS FOR TOWING-STEAMERS. 


Rue 4, Steam vessels, when towing other vessels, shall carry two 
| bright, white masthead lights vertically, in addition to their side 
lights, so as to distinguish them from other steam vessels. Each of 
these masthead lights shall be of the same character and construc- 
tion as the masthead lights prescribed in Rule 3. 


(LIGHTS FOR STEAMERS NOT OCEAN-GOING NOR CARRYING SAIL. 


Rue 5. All steam vessels other than ocean-gomg steamers and 
steamers carrying sail shall, when under way, carry on the star- 
board and port sides lights of the same character and construction 
and in the same pusition as are prescribed for side lights by Rule 3, 
except in the case provided in Rule 6. 


LIGHTS FOR STEAMERS ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Rute 6. River steamers navigating waters flowing in the Gulf of 
Mexico and their tributaries shall carry the following lights, namely: 
One red light on the outboard side of the port smoke pipe, and one 
green light on the outboard side of the starboard smoke pipe. Such 
lights shall show beth forward and abeam on their respective sides. 


LIGHTS FOR COASTING STEAM VESSELS AND STEAM VESSELS NAVIGATING 
BAYS, LAKES AND RIVERS. 


Rute 7. All coasting steam vessels and steam vessels other than 
ferry-boats, and vessels otherwise expressly provided for navigat- 
ing the bays, lakes, rivers, or other inland waters of the United 
States, except those mentioned in Rule 6, shall carry the red and 
| green lights as prescribed for ocean-going steamers, and in addition 





thereto a central range of two white lights, the after light bei 
carried at an elevation of at least 15ft. above the light at the head o 
the vessel. The head light shall be so constructed as to show a good 
light through twenty pointy of the compass, namely, from right 
ahead to two points abaft the beams, on either side of the vessel, 
and the after light so as to show all around the horizon. 


THE LIGHTS FOR FERRY-BOATS 
shall be regulated by such rules as the Board of Supervising In- 





fortew of Steam Vessels shall prescribe. (See additional rules 
below). 
“LIGHTS FOR SAILING VESSELS. 


Rute 8. Sail vessels, under way or being towed, shall carry the 
same lights as steam vessels under way, with the exception of the 
= masthead light, which they shall never carry. (See Rule 8, b 
and c). 

EXCEPTIONAL LIGHTS FOR SMALL SAILING VESSELS.’ 


Rue 9. Whenever, as in case of small vessels ae bad weather, 
the green and red lights cannot be fixed, these lights shall be kept on 
deck, on tseir respective sides of the vessel, ready for instant exhi- 
bition, and shall, on the approach of or to other vessels, be ex- 
hibited on their respective sides in sufficient time to prevent collision, 
in such a manner as to make them visible, and so that the green light 
shall not be seen on the port side nor the red light on the starboard 
side. To ‘make the use of these portable lights more certain and 
easy, they shall each be painted outside with the color of the light 
they respectively contain, and shall be provided with suitable 
screens. 


LIGHTS FOR STEAM VESSELS AND SAILING VESSELS AT ANCHOR. 


Rue 10. All vessels, whether steam vessels or sail vessels, when at 
anchor in roadsteads or fairways, shall, between sunset and sunrise, 
exhibit where it can best be seen, but at a hight not exceedin 
twenty feet above the hull, a white light in a globular lantern o: 
eight inches in diameter, and so constructed as to show a clear, uni- 
form, and unbroken light. visible all around the horizon, and ata 
distance of at least one mile. 


LIGHTS FOR PILOT VESSELS. 


Rute 11. Sailing pilot vessels shall not carry the lights required 
for other sailing vessels, but shall carry a white light at the mast- 
head, visible all around the horizon, and shall also exhibit a flare-up 
light every fifteen minutes. 


LIGHTS FOR COALBOATS, TRADING-BOATS, RAFTS, AND OTHER LIKE CRAFT. 


RuLE 12. Coalboats, trading-boats, produce-boats, canal-boats, oys- 
ter-boats, fishing-boats, rafts, or other water craft, navigati any 
bay, harbor, or river, by hand power, horse power, or by the 
eurrent of the river, or which s) be anchored or moo: in or near 
the channel or fairway of any bay, harbor, or river, carry one 
or more good white lights, which shall be placed in such a manner 
as shall poe by the Board of Supervising Inspectors of 
Steam Vessels. 

LIGHTS FOR OPEN BOATS. 


Rue 13. Open boats shall not be required to carry the sidelights 
required for other vessels, but shall, if they do not carry such its, 
carry a lantern having a green slide on one side and a red on 
the other side, and, on the a h of or to other vessels, such lan- 
tern shall be exhibited in sufficient time to prevent collision, and in 
such a manner that the green light shall not be seen on the port side 
nor the red light on the starboard side. Coen Beats, Sees at anchor 
or stationary, shall exhibit a bright white light. They shall not 
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FACT AND FANCY. 


BoGarpus AND CARVER.—There is no present nor remote 
probability of these — meeting for a match. Each 
now claims the world championship; and neither is disposed 
to give the other an opportunity of proving his claim. 


A Very Op Joxe.—A gentleman, who had taken the 
right of shooting over a moor in Ayrshireat a high rent, 
bagged only two brace the first day. After counting the 
price, he grumblingly remarked to the tenant of the moor 
that the birds had cost him two guineas the brace. The 
tenant very innocently replied: ‘‘Aweel, sir, ye may be 
thankfu’ ye hae gatten sae few o’ them; they're far too dear.” 
—Exchange. 


HEALTH REGAINED IN THE ADIRONDACKS.—Eight years 
ago Dr. E, L. Trudeau, of New York city, came for the first 
time to the Adirondacks, with his health completely broken 
down by hard labor in his profession. He arrived at Paul 
Smith’s in such a reduced condition from lung disease, 
attended by alarming hemorrhages, that he had to te carried 
from the carriage to his room inthe St. Regis house. He 
staid through that season and went home in a greatly im- 


FOREST AND STREAM, 





roved condition, but soon the old symptoms returned, and 

e came back and spent the winter in the Adirondacks, and 
has remained there with his family about all the time since, 
having found that whenever he attempted to resume his 
former life in the city his old enemy, the lung trouble, was 
sure to follow. pant these eight yegrs he spent his 
summers mainly at Paul Smith’s and in his Sc seg camp on 
Spitfire Pond, and the winters at Saranac Lake, and during 
this time he has been the prime mover in the work of erect 
ing the neat Episcopal chapels at Paul Smith’s, Saranac Lake 
and Bloomingdale. Last Wednesday week he arrived at 
Plattsburg on his way to his winter quarters at Saranac Lake, 
hale and hearty, after a five weeks’ sojourn in New York— 
the longest time in the — years that he has been able to 
breathe any other than the life-giving air of the Adirondacks. 
—Plattsburg Republican. 


SaLe OF Fox-TERRIERS.—At the American Horse Ex- 
change last week Mr. William Easton —— of a draught 
of fox-terriers from the kennel of Mr. L. Rutherford, Jr. 
Eighteen lots were disposed of, of which only four were 
grown dogs, the remainder being puppies, and a total of $303 
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was realized. The best obtained were 049 for the year 
old bitch or aoa and =~ _ = aa = = a 
dog champion Roy out of Pligh , and $31 for a 
litter sister and for the imported bitch Nancy. 

The Supreme Court has done a fine thing in the interest of 
fish and game protection by —s the judgment of the 
Superior Court of Martin county, in the case of S. P. Taylor, 
who was convicted of having violated the law providing for 
the erection of fish-ladders in streams the waters of which are 
used for milling and other purposes by the construction of 
dams. Taylor is the wealthy proprietor of a paper mill on one 
of the trout streams of that county, and his dams obstructed 
the passage of the fishes up-stream. The State Sportsmen’s 
Association appealed to him to comply with the law, but he 
declined doing so, hence his arrest and prosecution. Messrs. 
Crittenden Robinson and R. E. Wilson, Directors of the State 
Association, personally conducted the suit, and secured a con- 
viction and fine of $50. Taylor appealed to the Supreme 
Court, and that tribunal has affirmed the judgment. His ex- 
peg have run up to something like $1,000. This case should 

—— to violators of the fish and game laws.—Sacra- 
mento Bee. 








—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 





UMBHREYS' Best Quality Braided Fishing Lines. 


SPECIFICS. | 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the people 


| 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. OURES, PRICE, 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... .25 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbu » Vomiting,...... 25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. -25 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... 25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
10. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... .25 | 
11. Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 | 
12. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... -25 
13. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 ! 
14. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 | - 
15. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 
16. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
17. Piles, Blind or Bieeding.......... .. 50 
19. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
20. yr nooping Cough, violent coughs... .50 
24. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
27. Kidney Diseree,..........0.c00. cence 5 | 
23. Nervous Debility,................s0++ 1.00 
30. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .50 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 


Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- ! 

gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. | 

Send for Dr.Humphreys’ Book on Diseace.&c. 

(144 pages), also Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. { 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- | 

icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, . 


Enamel Waterproof Braided Silk Fly Lines, No. 3, - - - 
“ “ “ “ oe 


Polished Tapered Braided Fly Lines, - - - - - 





The Cotton Lines are all 84 feet long, two connected, if so wanted. 
The Linen Lines are all 150 feet long, two connected, if so wanted. 
The Silk lines are all 75 feet long, four connected, if so wanted. 
Braided Long Staple Cotton, five sizes (all same price) 25 cents each. 
Braided Irish Linen (reel line), six sizes, (all same price), 60 cents each. 
Braided Irish Linen (hand line), six sizes (all same price), 75 cents each. 
Braided Tsatlees Silk, either raw, boiled or oiled, per 75 feet, No. 1, $1.25; No. 2, $1; No. 3, 68 cents; No. 4, 58 cents; No. 5, 50 cents. 


Length of Lines 60ft. ‘5ft. Q90ft. 105ft. 120ft. 150ft. 300ft. 


No. 4, - : - . - 
No. 5, - - . - 


“ “ ‘“ 


- $1.00 125 150 1.7% 2.00 2.50 5.00 
- 85 105 1.25 150 1.70 210 4.20 
- - -70 85 100 1.20 1.35 1.70 3.40 


No. 1, 10 cents per yard; No. 2, 9 cents; No. 3, 8 cents; No, 4, 7 cents. 


ALE LINES 8T.4VDARD SIZES AND FULL LENGTH. 


Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ABBE Y & IMBRAIE, 


48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in our factory and a — a re - a 
est award and silver medal at the Massachu- 


setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for catalogue. 


Standard Works. 


to meet the increasing demand. We have received the hi 
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Kynoch’s Patent Perfect” Brass Shells 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Kynoch & Co., 


Birmin 


gham, Eng. 









































much. 
are really cheaper than 





These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. 
or Weasen artaves. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes, om, wie nee 
eigh less than paper shells, and in consideration of their reloading and other advantages 
€, paper. They also shoot stronger and closer, and can be loaded heav er, 


An Index and Summary of all the matter relating to ornithology contained in the first | 9s inside diameter is nearly two Fauges larger. They possess a great advantage over all other brass 


twelve volumes of the Forest AND STREAM. 


SHOOTING. 


Its Appliances, Practice and Purpose. 


By James Dauzret DovuGatt. 
practical information on guns and gunning. Its chapters treat of the Barrel, the Stock, 
Locks, Triggers, Recoil, Breech-Loaders, Rifles, Care of Guns, Ammunition, Loading, 


195 pages, paper. Price, stpaid, $1.50. | shells, as owing to the thin meta. 
pag pape sities or fingers, and straighten out to original sha 


they can be clo (as Season in cut) by simple use of the thumb 


when discharged. These goods have already gained a 


wide and favorable reputation in Europe, and in the opinion of many prominent aportemen will soon 


supercede to a 


t extent the old style of both brass and paper. Samples w 


upon application, 


grea 
be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club or dealer, and pric ted > 
| sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 ells) _ ae ey. Pe 


Contains 


Dogs, Grouse, Woodcock, Black Game and Partridge Shooting. The chapter on ‘‘The 
Purpose” of Shooting is the best defense of legitimate field sports ever published. Elegantly ae wate omer e large stock (at all seasone) of Kynoch’s regular thickness brass shells, adapted to 


rinted on fine paper, 380 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $3. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations. III. A Morning Without the Birds. 


IV. Nomenclature. V. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. 


from the Forrest AND STREAM. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. 


Training vs. Breaking. By 8. T. Hammonp, Kennel Editor of Forest anp STREAM. 
Pronounced by those who have read the chapters, as cn in this journal, to be the 
oth. Price, postpaid, $1. 


best work on the subject ever written. 100 pages, c 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO0., 


Price materially lower t! 


HERMANN BOKER & CO, 
SOLE AMERIOAN AGENTS. 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


an the American make of same quality. 





The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns, 


This is a reprint of papers 
postpaid, 15 cents. 


NEW OFF-HAND 


PRICES REDUCED. 


TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


iccmmmmmanaiite 


WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE, 

For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 

the “‘MAYNARD” more completely supplies 











the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be used on one steck; and for accuracy, con- 
venience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


39 Park Row, New York.; MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





STONEHENGE ON THE DOG 
Price $3.50. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Oo 





1881 EDITION 
OF THE 
Hurlingham and London 
GUN CLUB’S TRAP SHOOTING RULES 
For sale at this office Price twenty-five cents, 








$72 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. 
Costly Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 







The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Exennedy Repeating Rifle 





These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles, 


Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada, 
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J. PALMER O'NEIL & CO., 


GSS Fifth Awenue, Pittsbursh, FPa.. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A 











WESTLEY RICHARDS HAMMERLESS GUNS! 


These Guns are made under the ANSON & DEELEY PATENT, and will be found superior to any other Hammerless Gun, They have 
NO LOCK PLATES, PLUNGERS, BRIDLES, OR SWIVELS. 
THE LOCK CONSISTS OF FOUR PARTS ONLY, and they have been subjected to the severest test by a wear and tear trial of 


BOoO,000 SHoTs. 


The WestLrey Ricuarps HAMMERLESS GUN has therefore passed the point of experiment, and its Durability Established. 

It is safer than any other hammerless or hammer gun, and in shooting powers these guns are unexcelled! Hvenness of pattern and hard hitting being the points gained, and as 
close a pattern as desired. 

All gauges and grades furnished by us from stock, with Whitworth fluid compressed steel, Damascus or laminated barrels. Or we will have built to special order without extra 
charge. Time required to fill special orders, about four montns. 
We offer unprecedented bargains in 


FINE GUNS WITH HAMMERS. 


The demand for hammerless guns having lowered the prices of fine guns with hammers, 


WE OFFER. 


Westley Richards guns with hammers, very fine; $88 to $120; original price, $200 to $415. 
W. & C.Scott & Sons’ 10 and 12 gauge, with hammers, $80 to $120; original price, $150 to $200. Also afew Scott PREMIERS, heavy 16 and 12 gauge, at $150.—Bargains. 
Fine Williams & Powell, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, $52 to $100. Greener, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, some of his finest, at from $40 to $150. 


Above wre net prices, and to any one who can be satisfied with a gun with hammers, are splendid bargains. 
Send for special list of these Hammer Guns. 


1882. REMINGTON’S ) 1882. 





10-Gauge. 
Sibs. 


12-Gauge. 
Slbs. 





NEW MODEL DOUBLE Gtn. 


The latest and best gun yet produced. They are made of the best material, with the best workmanship, on the interchangeable plan. 
They are made with the popular top action and double bolt. All have Rebounding Locks, Large Head Strikers, Patent Fore End and 
Extension Rib. Each gun is thoroughly tested at the factory. All these guns are made with Pistol Grip, and are Choke Bored. In 


_ beauty of finish, quality of material, and accuracy of workmanship, even distribution and penetration, they are unexcelled. 


PRIOGOEH Liste. 


10 and 12-gauge, 30in., 8 to 9lbs. 


Plain Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Decarbonized Steel Barrels, - - - - - - - - . $45 00 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Twist Barrels, - . - - : - - ° > Z - 6600 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Laminated Steel Barrels, Engraved, - _- - . - ~ . a 65 00 
English Walnut S'ock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Damz:scus Steel Barrels, Engraved, - - . : = - 75 00 
English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Damascus Steel Barrels, Engraved, Superior Rubber Butt and Tip, - . - . - 85 00 


HIGHER GRADE GUNS MADE TO ORDER. 
Ask your dealer to send for sample. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


P. 0. BOX 2987. 281 and 283 Broadway, New York Citv. 
DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
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A. B. SHIPLEY & SON 
803 COMMERCE ST., PHILA. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A specialty of 


LES AND FLY-TIERS’ REQUISITES 
FOR AMATEURS. 


| steel. 


| auget. long. 


ME SB os 


1.00 each 


mail for 10cts. in stamps. Wood and Rod 

Mounting pri-e list free. 
say yee are ING: stin 
worse at 







PLES 


night; seems as if pin worms were 
craw ut the affected. As a 
aes » economical and positive cure, 

WAYNE’S OINTMENT is superior to any article 
in the market. Sold by druggists, or send 
50 cts. in 3-ct. Stamps. % Boxes, $ $1.25, Ad: 
dress, Dr. Swayne & Son, Phila., Pa. 


WALLACE’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 
IN CLOTH COVERS. PRICE $1.00. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 








THE 


FOLLETT PATENT 


Trout=Bass Reel 


The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Reel ever 
offered to the Anglers of this 


® Country. 


A SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 





Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 
55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. 
[ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machine eer 
8 subjected to a process that renders the shells pateroct, pliable, and capable of wit thstanding jarge 
oe of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also 
their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
— es, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 











ROSEWOOD 






PAPER AND 
LOADERS, 
BRASS CAP EXTRACTORS 
AND 
SHOT SHELLS. ‘ 
RECAPPERS. 


Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS; Etc., Ete 


NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New Yore Agents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Paciric Coast AGents: CHAS. SONN' a Z CO., San Francisco, California. 
New Or.eans Acents: A. BALDWIN & C 
New ENGLAND AGENTS FoR SHOT SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Cc. B. WiLEINSOoW, 
Hp 8 John St., near Broadway, Wi Y. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


z a | RELIABLE AND 











STANDARD 
CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO; 


UNEQUALLED FOR PurITY AND EXCELLENCE. 


Manufactured by WM. S. KIMBALL & C0. the Connoisseurs and 


Pioneers of America 
in Fine Goods. Established 1846. Twrtive First Prizz MEpAts. 
Orientalé. 


Fragrant Vanity, Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, 
Peerless Tobacco Works. SOLD IN ALL Parts or THE WORLD. 





‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Philadelphia Fishing Tackle 


Fishing Rods, Reels and Tackle 


\ 
| WOOD, ROD MOUNTINGS, FEATHERS, HACK- 
| 
| 


The celebrated Bethabara Wood is stronger than 
| Split Bamboo and as tough and elastic as tempered 


14% in. aougre 


| 65-page illustrated price list of fishing tackle by 
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The year now drawing to a closé‘has been with the Forzst AND STREAM one of most 
gratifying progress. Early in the year by an important mechanical improvement, the 
typographical beauty of the paper was greatly enhanced; and in August, with the beginning 
of the tenth year of publication, it was 


Permanently Enlarged to Twenty-eight Pages. 

There has been an equal growth in other important respects. The patronage accorded 
to this journal by the intelligent reading public has never been more cordial than it is at the 
present time. Sustained thus heartily, the publishers are prepared to maintain in ¥883 the 
FOREST AND STREAM prestige as the 


Representative Field Journal 


of this country, at once entertaining, useful and influential. As the exponent of the 
highest; types of field-sportsmanship the paper will be adapted to the tastes of all men who 
use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its sympathy with all 
that is legitimate in field sports, free from any entangling alliances with cliques, having no 
interests to serve save those of its constituents, and never hesitating in its criticisms of 
whatever may be inimical to these interests, the FoREST AND STREAM’S highest ambition 
will be to preserve in the future the approval won by its course in the past. It will persist 
in its efforts to awaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of the importance of the 
proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation in the destruction 
of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance, not so much to the 
man whose wealth and leisure enable him to make extended tours to favored game countries, 
as it is to that already very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional 
men, whose favorite relaxation from the routine of employment is found in brief vacation 
trips to the woods and fields and brooksides. 

The enlarged form of the ForEST AND STREAM enables its editors to present each week 
in the several departments a large and varied supply of reading. In the columns of 


The Sportsman ‘Tourist 


Will be found sketches of travel and sport. Coming from many different writers, and 
widely separate parts of the country, these sketches always have the charm of novelty, and 
they are sure to be read with interest by sportsmen, because their writers see things through 
sportsmen’s eyes, and describe them from the sportsman’s standpoint. 


Natural History. 


This department will not deal with fossils nor with the monsters of African jungles. 
Quite on the contrary, it will treat of the animal life of land and water in our own country, 
the habits and ways of American fur, fin and feather, in which American sportsmen are 
presumed to take an intelligent interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


In addition to the numerous accounts of hunting and shooting excursions, necessarily 
varied and interesting—as such acceunts must need be—these columns will be found of 
special value to amateur and veteran alike, because of the frequent interchanges of experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to game and shooting. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


The angler will find in the pages of the Forest AND. STREAM the best angling literature 
of the day, in quantity more than is contained in all other publications put together. This 
journal has inaugurated a seriés of angling tournaments, the initial meeting having been held 
in the Central Park of this city; and it is believed that others of equal success will follow in 
other years. Meanwhile, the man who loves to go a-fishing may find in the Forrest anD 
STREAM all the year around a great deal that must be to his liking. 


Fishculture. 


The columns devoted to this important subject furnish a complete resumé of curren 
achievements and progress in this important work. 


The Kennel. 


This department has won the confidence of dog owners. Its reports of fiela trials, bench 
shows and other events are recognized as impartial, honest, and’ the most able published 
The recent series of papers by its editor, entitled ‘‘Training vs. Breaking,” have been pub 
lished in book form, and have had a very large sale. Other papers of equal importance will 
be published from time to time. 


Yachting and Canoeing. 


The editor of this department being a practical naval architect, and thoroughly familiar 
with every branch of the subject, will continue the same intelligent treatment of yachting 
and canoeing that have already won for the FOREST AND STREAM esteem and confidence. 


Its editors aim to make the Forzst AND STREAM & medium for the interchange of infor 
mation, entertainment and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, 
shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contribu- 
tions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us 
reports of their transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of 
the paper are invited and will be given place in our columns. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forrest anp Stream that they bring the paper 
and its merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are in accord with ite 
spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

The weekly issues of the Forest anD STRE«M form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and. the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 


Eighteen such volames have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 


(price $1.25) which hold tweuty-six numbers. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post 
office money order, draft or-registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Addres 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 
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